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FACTORS INFLUENCING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
CHOICE OF 
Georce A. CRAPULLO 


Greenville, New York 


The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the factors influencing high 
school students in the choice of their 
vocation. The questionnaire method 
was used in securing the information 
which is the basis of this paper. This 
questionnaire was sent to a rural high 
school in the vicinity of the Catskill 
Mountains and to a high school in Long 
Island which is about thirty miles from 
New York City. The questions asked 
were as follows: 

1. What vocation do you expect to 

enter? 

2. Name in the order of their impor- 

tance the things which influenced 

you most in making your decision. 
3. What preparation is required for 
your vocation? 
Check 
Yes No 

High School 

College 

Professional or Technical School 

4. State briefly, but clearly, the na- 

ture of your duties or your work 
in the active practice of your voca- 
tion. 

The total number of questionnaires 
returned from both schools was 94, of 
which 38 were from the rural high 
school and 56 from the city high school. 
All the students took the questionnaire 
seriously and answered the questions as 
best they could. 

The students named eighteen factors 
as having influenced their life choice. 
The largest number of students were 
influenced in their selection by “In- 
come,” “Conditions of Work,” “Inter- 
est,’ and “Ambition.” The “Influence 




































VOCATION 


of Parents’ and “Advice of Friends’ 
played a comparatively unimportant 
part in the students’ decisions. 

It is interesting to note that while 
63.2% of the rural high school students 
gave “Income” as a factor in their 
choice of vocation, it was mentioned by 
only 16.1% of the city high school stu 
dents. Similarly, while the number of 
rural students listing ‘Condition of 
Work” ran as high as 44.7%, only 
23.2% of the city high school students 
set it down as a factor influencing their 
selection. The influence of ‘School 
Subject” was quite great in the city 
high school, the percentage of those re 
porting it was 16.1, while in the rural 
school only 2.9 put it down as a factor 
The factor of least importance in both 
schools in influencing vocational deci- 
sion was “Association with Occupation.” 
“Fitness” and “Work Experience’ were 
also of little importance in the choices 
made by the rural high school students 
“Service” ranked comparatively high in 
both schools. “Steady Work” received 
great emphasis in the rural school, but 
in the city high school it was one of the 
less weighty factors. In both schools 
“Interest” was given as of first impor 
tance as a factor in influencing their vo 
cational choice. The percentage in the 
rural school was 31.6, while in the city 
school it was as high as 62.5. None 
mentioned “Study of Occupation” as a 
factor. (See Table I.) 

A comparison of the vocational choices 
made by these high school students re 
veal some illuminating facts. (See Table 
II.) “Teaching” and “Nursing” were 
most frequently mentioned. Our of a 
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combined total of 94 students. 28.6% 
indicated “Teaching” as their vocational 
choice and 15.0% listed “Nursing.” Or 
to put it in another way, two-fifths of 
all the students who answered the ques- 
tionnaire were planning to be either 
teachers or nurses 

Twenty-one vocational choices were 
made. Seven of these—Teaching, Nurs- 
ing, Business, Engineering, Pharmacy, 
Aviation and Architecture—were given 
by students of both schools. Three voca- 
tions listed by the rural school students 
were not chosen by the city high school 
group Agriculture, Elec- 
trician, and Artist. There were eleven 
vocations listed by the city high school 
students not to be found among the ru- 
ral school choices. They are: Social 
Athletic Coach, Medicine, 
Postal Service, Navy, Policeman, Sten- 
ography, Law, Accounting, Florist, and 
Plumbing. 

No adequate conclusions could be 


[hese were 


Secretary, 
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from the answers to 
four, which 


drawn quest 


three and were \ 
preparation is required for your 
tion?” “State briefly, but clearly 
nature of your duties or your wor! 
the active practice of your vocation 

While most all of the students « 
number three, they fell d 
badly on the fourth question. T! 
confused the work they were now doi 
in school with the requirements oi 
active practice of their vocation. 1 
result was, especially in the rural 
ports, that many of them mentione 
subjects they were studying in scho 
here were 22 from both schools wi 
failed to answer the question in any 
way, or 22.9% who did not know the 
duties to be performed in the activ 
practice of the vocation they had s 
lected. 

Some conclusions. This study clearly 
reveals the following facts: 

1. That the students made their voca 


answel! 


TABLE 


Factors INFLUENCING VocaATIONAL Decisi 


Per Cent 
Giving Factor 


Factor Rural 

Scho | 

Income Sf a ee er 63.2 
Conditions of Work .......... 44.7 
RATS = Satie: 42.1 
Reet ara .23.7 
Me ag or eR are i aie 13.2 
rrr rr: 10.5 
Influence of Parents .......... 7.9 
Influence of Friends .......... 5.3 
Opportunity (Immediate) ..... 5.3 
Demand for Workers ......... 5.3 
Dislike for Other Work ....... 5.3 
, ccxcee seas easels 5.3 
Ass’n With Occupation ....... 2.6 
School Subject .............. 2.6 
Work Experience ............ 2.6 
ia oes cg ikik oe hr Wika 2.6 
S| FP rer 2.6 


Opportunity for Study ........ —- 


ns oF 94 High ScHOooL STUDENTS 
Per Cent 
Giving Factor 
First 
City High Rural City Hig! 
School School School 
16.1 18.4 3.6 
23.2 16.0 16.1 
56.6 31.6 62.5 
23.2 5.3 5.4 
14.3 7.9 5.4 
5.4 — 1.8 
7.1 5.3 5.4 
5.3 2.9 _ 
—_ 2.9 -- 
— 5.3 -— 
3.6 2.9 — 
19.6 2.9 16.1 
7.1 _ -- 
7.1 2.9 = 
5.3 — .18 
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eage of the requirements Ol! the 


ccupation selected 
[hat the vocational decisions were 
made without any study of the oc- 
his seen in the 
yncentration of upon 
1 Nursing, of 
ber of pupils choosing 


cupations was 

choices 
Teaching an 13 6% 
the total nun 


Also, not student 
Study of Occupation” as 


these one re 
ported 
a factor influencing his choice of 
vocation. 

[That the students do not and can- 
not depend upon their parents and 
friends for advice and guidance in 
making vocational decisions 

That “Association with Occupa 
tion,” “Work Experience,’ and 
“Fitness” were the least important 
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cational adjustment 

Recommendations On the 
the conclusions drawn as a re 
study the following recomm« 
are made: 


1. There should be 
in our high schools on 
study In 
tempt will be made to give 
dents a knowledge of the « 
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these 


occupations, with facts about 
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TABLE II 


VocaTIONAL CHorces or 94 Hick ScHoot STUDEN1 


Rural School City High Sch 
Per Cent Per 
Number of Total Number 
Teaching 14, 36.8 13 23.7 
Nursing 7 18.4 7 12 
Agriculture 5 13.2 
Business 5 13.2 5 8 
Engineering 2 5.3 S c. °| 
Electrician l 2.7 —_»* 
Pharmacy I 2.6 = l | 
Aviation | —. wa § . 
ae l 2.47 l 
ae ore ie l agp 2-6 — 
Social Secretary ...... — — 2 
Athletic Coach - 3 
Medicine ...... Cian eu — 1 ! 
Postal Service ..... - _ ] ! 
oe ~ l l 
ol Lee S — l 
Stenography ........ — 3 5 
eer Be ead _ ! i 
Accounting ........ - l I 
es ] 
a eee — - 1 l 
Total 38 100 5 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF INTEREST * 


Jennie Benson WYMAN 


State University of lowa 


In this brief review of my work on 
interest, I have had to take the study 
out of its original setting. I was inter- 
ested, not in developing a test for meas- 
uring the amount of interest displayed 
by an individual, but rather in deter- 
mining whether interest were a potent 
factor in determining success; and, if so, 
what the pedagogical implications were. 
My interest was in the pedagogy of in- 
terest, if I may use the term. In this 
review I shall confine myself rather to 
the technica] measurement of interest. 
Attitude and Interest. Since interest 
may be considered to be the attitude 
that grows up in connection with per- 
ception and ideas, logically we should 
examine the ideas of an individual if we 
wish to determine the direction of his 
interest. Our first step, then, towards 
measuring interest will be to obtain 
these associations by using the Associa- 
tion Test Method. This method con- 
sists, fundamentally, in obtaining re- 
sponses to lists of stimulus words, i.e., a 
subject is given a stimulus word and is 
asked to respond to it with the word it 
brings to his mind. Many variations of 
the method have been employed and as- 
sociation tests have been used for many 
purposes. We shall use the “free’’ asso- 
ciation method and demand only one 
response to each stimulus word, in order 
to limit our data within reasonable 
bounds. We shall deal with three of the 
main types of interest,—intellectual in- 
terest, social interest, and activity inter- 
est; and we shall use, as our stimulus, 
words that can lead toward any one of 


* This study was made at Stanford Uni 
versity, California. 


these three interests. We shall use the 
group method, for, if a test is to be used 
for general educational prognosis, the \ 
small number of subjects that can lx 
tested individually would limit its appli 
cation. Finally, since we shall use the 
group method, we shall restrict the tim: 
for giving the response, making it long 
enough for allowing the subject to de 


velop a rhythm in giving the response , 


and short enough to ensure getting the 
first response without actually asking 
for the first,—though this speed may 
add yet another factor to the causes for 
omitted responses. 

Development of the Interest Test. A 
list of stimulus words was required of 
such a type that any stimulus word 
would be a key-word to any one of the 
three interests. Eighty words,—all of 
which appear in the first two hundred 
words of a child’s vocabulary and which 
could be divided into two comparable 


j 





lists of forty words each,—were first 
chosen. These words were: 


(1) 
(2) 


Words in common use, 

Words so simple as to be not 
readily definable, 

Words not usually “tied” wit! 
other words through continued 
association with them, 

Words where the opopsites would 
not be too readily thought of, 
Unimpressionable words, i.e 
words leaving but little impres 
sion on the mind. 


(3) 


(4) 


The aim was to use these words on nor 
mal twelve-year-old children. To begin 
with, the words were tried out indis 
criminately on any subjects available in 
order to gain some idea of the technique 
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that should be used and the time that 
should be allowed for each response. 
They were then given to about three 
hundred sixth and seventh grade chil- 
dren. An analysis of the responses 
showed the two lists were not strictly 
comparable. Consequently, a number 
of words were dropped. New words 
were added; and the words were rear- 
ranged, giving two new lists of eighty 
words each. These new lists were given 
to some of the same groups that had 
had the original lists the previous year. 
(Data were thus available for deter- 
mining the permanence of response from 
one year to the next.) A very detailed 
analysis of the responses was made; 
and, from considerations arising from 
this analysis, the one hundred and sixty 
words were reduced to one hundred and 
twenty. These one hundred and twenty 
words were then rearranged in two lists 
as similar as possible,—similar not only 
from the stimulus but also in the light 
of the responses that had been given. 
This task of taking into account both 
stimulus and possible response was no 
sinecure because of the influence both 
of the stimulus and of the response on 
the succeeding responses. These final 
lists are far from perfect on this ac- 
count. 

Evaluation of Responses. All the re 
sponses to a given stimulus word were 
examined. Values, on a 5....0 scale, 
were allotted to each of these responses 
according to the amount of intellectual 
interest the response seemed to show. 
Values, on a 5....0 scale, were allotted 
to each response according to the 
amount of social interest it seemed to 
show, and values, on the same scale, for 
the amount of activity interest it seemed 
to show,—each response to the given 
stimulus word thus receiving three sepa- 
rate scores, one for each interest. The 
responses to the next stimulus word were 





valued in the same way,—and so for all 
the stimulus words. Thus, upwards of 
six thousand response words were each 
given three scores. The scores for the 
responses for each child were totalled, 
so that every child had a score for intel- 
lectual interest, a score for social inter 
est, and a score for activity interest 

Conclusions from Preliminary 
out. The first condition for a test is 
that it shall be reliable. With relia 
bility coefficients ranging from .89 to 
.45, the tests can be considered fairly 
reliable. 

The second condition is that the in- 
tercorrelations should be low enough for 
showing there is a fair element of differ- 
ence in the functions the tests are meas 
uring. Our results satisfy this condi 
tion. 

Thirdly, the test must be a valid test 
for what it purports to measure. The 
pressing problem with a test is how to 
obtain a reliable criterion for testing the 
test. With interest, the best available 
one to use is the teachers’ estimates of 
the interest of their pupils,—a fallible 
criterion at best when we are trying to 
measure such a factor as interest. Our 
correlations between the test results and 
the teachers’ rating are sufficiently high 
for intellectual and social interests to 
warrant our concluding the test to be a 


Try 


valid one,—but the coefficient for a 
tivity is too low. 
Where the test is an interest test 


there is a fourth condition that must be 
satisfied, owing to the fact that experi- 
mental studies so far have, with some 
exceptions, found that what they call 
“interests” are not permanent but change 
with changing conditions. For deter 
mining the relative permanency of the 
responses from one year to the next data 
were available, for forty-seven words 
were common to the original and to the 
amended lists, though the words were 
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differently arranged in both lists; and 
these lists were given to the same groups 
In order to make the 

responses fifty- 
twenty-five hundred re- 


a year 
comparison, the 
three children 


apart 
for 
sponses for each year,—were classified 
into twenty 
Aschaffenburg ) 
Mean Square Contingency was found to 
be .86. 
and the number of categories sufficiently 
large, we can call this a coefficient of 
correlation. It may be that 
this relationship is greater than it should 
be (1) on account of memory transfer 
from one year to the next, and (2) on 
account of responses such as “dark” to 
the stimulus “night,” or “blue” to the 
stimulus “sky,” being responses so tied 
to their stimuli that, in all probability, 

90 per cent of the people would always 

use such responses. To meet these ob- 

jections, whenever a pupil used exactly 
the same response word in both years, 
both responses were discarded. The co- 
efficient was found to be .80. With so 
high a correlation we are warranted in 
concluding that the type of response 
varies very little from year to year; 
and this agreement is not due to any 
memory transfer. So our test fulfills 
the fourth condition. 

From the results of this preliminary 
trial we know: 

1. The stimulus words chosen are suit- 
able for our purposes. 

2. We have developed a satisfactory 
technique for giving the test. 

3. This type of test is reliable and pos- 
sesses some degree of validity. 

4. The types of response obtained from 
the same children on two successive 
years are relatively permanent. But, 
we must develop some other, and 
more objective, method for evaluat- 
ing the responses to the separate stim- 
ulus words. 


categories ( adapted from 


The coefficient of 


Since the population was large 


objected 
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3. The 


4. The fourth 





Test 
I will show you a word and you 


Directions for giving the 


to write down in one word wh 
makes you think of. Then I will s 
you another word and you will writ 
down what that makes you think of, ar 
so on. For example, if I should 
you the word ‘box,’ you would 
down, in one word, what ‘box’ n 


you think of.” 

The test should move rapidly enous 
to give the subjects no time for looking 
back over any of their previous 
sponses. At no time mention what \ 
are trying to find out 

Subjects used. The list of one hw 
dred and twenty words was given to t! 
following groups: 

1. 115 upper sixth and seventh grad 
pupils. This was a gToUr 
not to be used at all in the develop 
ment of the new scoring, but to serve 
for final try-out of the new scoring 
method and for the statistical analy 
sis of the test itself. 

2. 150 seventh grade pupils. This grou 
was reserved for the determination o! 
the reliability coefficient of the test 
i.e.,the correlation between the score 
on two comparable lists given at dif 
ferent times under identical 
tions,—the group being a homogene 
ous one, in so far as it was confined 
to one grade and contained neither 
very superior nor very inferior pupils 

third group was the contro! 
group to be used in determining 
tentative norms for different ages for 
boys and girls separately. It con 
sisted of 700 pupils from grades four 
to eight. 


reserve 


condi 


group was a group of 
nearly 800 children taken from 1,000 
gifted California children used by 
Dr. Terman in his “Genetic Studies 
of Genius.” 


5. Besides the above 1,800 children. it 
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was possible to make use of the data 

from all the children to whom the one 

hundred and sixty word list had been 
given. This brought the total num- 

ber of subjects beyond 2,500. 

Teachers’ Ratings. Teachers’ ratings 
were obtained for all seventh grade pu- 
pils to whom the test had been given. 
In some cases independent ratings from 
several different teachers for the same 
people were available—in other cases 
two ratings from the same teachers for 
the same pupils were available. These 
gave the data necessary for allowing for 
lack of reliability when determining the 
validity of the test with teachers’ rating 
as a criterion. 

On the basis of all the different rat- 
ings obtained for seventh grade chil- 
dren, six groups of children were to be 
formed. No children under eleven years 
or over thirteen years were used. The 
grade and the age were restricted in or- 
der to have as homogeneous a group as 
possible, keeping in mind that we started 
out with the idea of dealing with nor- 
mal twelve-year-old children. 

The first group was to consist of 
children showing intellectual interest 
and the second, those children rated as 
showing little intellectual interest. The 
next two groups were those showing so- 
cial interest and those seemingly show- 
ing little of it; and the final groups 
were those showing activity interest or 
little of it. 

It was mathematically determined 
that if we wish to form two categories, 
we get the best groups by placing the 
top 27 per cent of the series in the one 
category and the bottom 27 per cent of 
the series in the opposing category. 

In this way the six groups of chil- 
dren were obtained, with approximately 
seventy children in each group. These 
groups of children formed the basis for 
a method for evaluating the responses 


to given stimulus words \ seventh 
group was added,—not for use in the 
scoring development but to be used later 
for purposes of comparison 
groups. This was a group of seventy 
twelve-year-olds from Dr 
gifted group. 
Scoring Method 
sponse, say, that an intellectually inter 
ested child gives to a stimulus word 
if we have a child not intellectually in 
terested giving a response to the same 
word, then by comparing the responses 
given by these two different children 


between 
Terman ’s 
If we have the re 


ana 


we Can say one response indicates intel- 
lectual interest and the other does not 
but we cannot say it with any certainty 
at all if we have only the two responses 
But if we have a group of children all 
known to be, say, intellectually inter 
ested, and another group all known to 
be not intellectually interested, and if 
we compare the responses from these 
two groups and find them to be differ 
ent, then we can say fairly definitely 
which responses indicate intellectual in 
terest and which do not. If we meas- 
ure the percentages in each case for each 
response given and find the difference 
between the percentages, we can get a 
quantitative measure. If we proceed 
a step further and determine the stan- 
dard deviation of each percentage and 
the standard deviation of the difference 
between the percentages, and then judge 
the difference between the percentages 
in the light of the standard deviation of 
this difference, then we have an exact 
quantitative measure for the amount of 
interest (or lack of interest) involved 
in each response, depending only on the 
assumption that the greater the number 
of intellectually interested children us- 
ing the response compared with 
number of non-interested children using 
it, the higher intellectual interest value 
will that response have. If we then de- 


the 
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termine this quantitative value for every 
response for every stimulus word for 
intellectual interest, and then for social 
interest, and then for activity interest, 
and if we take an entirely new group of 
children (our first group of 115), ob- 
tain their responses, and then assign the 
quantitative values we have determined 
for the responses to their responses, 
then, if the correlations between the 
total scores for each of the interests, 
and the teachers’ ratings for these chil- 
dren for the interests, be significantly 
high, we have validated the scoring 
method and our test is testing the same 
function these teachers rated. 

The scoring method, then, is a purely 
objective one based on teachers’ ratings, 
for we selected our interested and non- 
interested groups on the basis of teach- 
ers’ ratings. We are testing the valid- 
ity of our scoring by using other teach- 
ers’ ratings on other children. 

10,880 responses were, in this way, al- 
lotted three independent scores. Since 
each of the six groups contained only 
about seventy cases, fine differences be- 
tween individual responses for any one 
stimulus word could not be drawn; but 
they are sufficiently fine for differentia- 
ting the children for the purposes of the 
present study. 

We must remember that our six 
groups are homogeneous. They are all 
from one grade and their ages are fairly 
normal for the grade, so that for pur- 
poses of comparison we can consider 
them as being of normal intelligence and 
of approximately equivalent achieve- 
ment. 


Some Considerations Arising from an 
Analysis of the Responses given by our 
Six Spectal Groups and the Group of 

Gifted Children 


Taking, first of all, the omitted re- 
sponses, we found for each stimulus 


word the percentages of the children ;; 
each of the seven groups who gave n 
response to the stimulus word. It 
at once apparent that the percentage o 
omitted responses varies with the stin 
ulus word itself. With “detest,” “de 
sire,” “prefer,” “imagine,” and “career 
it was palpably evident that lack of 
knowledge of the word is the factor 
causing the omission. With “inter 
ested” and “interesting” the high per 
centage of omissions lies with the gifted 
group. So the factor is not work know! 
edge. Is it not likely to be found in 
this, that “interested” opens up such a 
field of associations for the gifted grou 
that the time for giving the response 
too limited for them to have one re 
sponse singled out? But this 
not necessarily account for all the omis 
sions with all the other groups. Sev 
eral factors are probably operating 
With “excite” the cause of the omissior 
must lie in the word itself and have littl 
to do with intelligence, intellectual or 
but it does differentiate 
for activity interest. With regard t 
“help,” “dislike,” “fault,” “alone 
“wish,” “attract,” and “like” we have 
data supporting Jung when he says 
“Omissions occur chiefly with stimulu 
words with an emotional tone.” From 
this consideration of the omitted re 
sponses, we can certainly agree with 
Sutherland when he says that “failures 
to react are due to a large number of 
factors.’ But we would go even further 
and say, basing our judgment on the 
evidence given by our percentages of 
omissions and from other statistical con 
siderations, that where certain of these 
factors are controlled, as in the pres 
ent study, diagnosis of different mental 
types can be made simply on the basis 
of failures to react. 

A study of the number of times the 
stimulus was repeated showed one hun 
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dred and eleven for the interested 
groups compared with forty-six for the 
non-interested. An introspection from 
a gifted boy may be mentioned in this 
connection. “When you said ‘boy,’ I 
iyst couldn’t think of anything but boy, 
boy, boy. So I just put down boy.” 
The few examples of true causation are 
all of them non-intellectual. 

There is a marked tendency to re- 
spond by definitions to all stimulus 
words whose meaning had to be thought 
of. This is probably the cause for the 
definition type of response. The stimu- 
lus is, to a certain extent, unfamiliar. 
Its meaning has to be grasped first and 
this getting of the meaning is given as 
the association,—whereas the associa- 
tion probably follows later. This inter- 
pretation is not necessarily at variance 
with Jung’s conclusion that the defini- 
tion type of reaction is evidence of low 
mentality. The responses made to the 
stimulus words used in this study can 
probably be treated quantitatively so as 
to give much further information about 
a child’s “make-up” than merely the 
direction of his interest. Though such 
investigators as Winteler, Reinhold, 
Woodrow, and Lowell doubt the possi- 
bilities of the association method for 
measuring intelligence, Dainow and 
Mason-Thompson have shown that it 
can be measured by means of responses 
to stimulus words. By comparing the 
percentages of our group of gifted chil- 
dren with the percentages of our group 
of normal children, using the same re- 
sponses to the same stimulus words, we 
have found there is a very marked dif 
ference between the responses given by 
the two groups; and it is much more 
marked with some stimulus words than 
with others. 

The limit 
for obtaining 
particular trait in a 


to the use of the method 
information about any 


“hild’s mental 


“make-up 
bility of obtaining the two contrasting 
groups of children, 
“high” in the trait, the other “low.’ 

On the basis of the analysis of the 
responses, for future work 
the one hundred and twenty 
should be dropped. Further, some stim 
ulus words brought out far too many re 
sponses for proper treatment. An ideal 
stimulus should call forth re 
sponses showing wide diversity of type 
but the number of different 


is dependent on the possi 


the one considered 


twenty of 


words 


word 


responses 


possible should not be unreasonably 
great. 

Results of the Test. The means and 
the standard deviations for different 


ages, for boys and for girls, for the three 
interests were determined. From a con 
sideration of these, it is apparent there 
is a growth from year to year with in 
tellectual interest, but very little growth 
with social interest; the condition 
with activity interest is almost static 
The reliability coefficients were calcu 
lated and found to be .81 for intelle 
tual, .74 for social and .61 
interest. From these we can conclude 
that the test is reliable. The 
response is relatively permanent. This 
differs from Reinhold’s findings. He 
found that the reaction type was not 
constant but easily modified by 
slight influences 

If the correlations between the total 
scores for each of the three interests 
and the teachers’ rankings, for children 
whose scores were not utilized 
veloping the scoring method, be signi 
ficantly high, then the tests are valid 
We have one reserve group of one hun 
dred and fifteen such children; and the 
one hundred and fifty used for deter 
mining the reliability coefficients were 


and 


for activity 


type of 


was 


in de 


also available. Teachers’ rankings for 
these children were obtained: and, since 
two teachers were available for each 
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group, we can determine the reliability 
of their ranking (i.e., the reliability of 
our criterion). Knowing this, we can 
determine the correlation there would 
be between the test and the criterion, 
were the criterion perfectly reliable. 
The two hundred and sixty-five children 
were in seven groups. The highest cor- 
relation for intellectual interest is .79, 
the lowest .51; the highest for social in- 
terest is .68 and the lowest .34; and the 
highest for activity interest is .70, the 
lowest zero. With regard to the qualita- 
tive aspect of the functions measured by 
the tests, supplementary data (in the 
form of various reports from teachers, 
parents, and others acquainted with the 
children) were available for the gifted 
children. There was marked agreement 
between the test results and the different 


FACTORS 
Contir 


ditions of work, income, opportuni- 
ties available, and a definite de- 
scription of the work and ability 
requirements. 

There should be counselors in our 
high schools who shall interview 
pupils upon entering school, at 
regular intervals during school and 
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INFLUENCING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
CHOICE OF VOCATION 
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reports on these gifted children 
is a further indication that the test 
valid one for determining the dire :) 
of a child’s interest. 
The test we have devised, then, 
show the direction of a child’s inter 
It is reliable and is valid for the fu 
tions it purports to measure. Th 
the first quantitative measure of in 
The 
that 


says, the association method! 


est that has yet been devised 


yielded have shown, moreover, 
Schwechten 
has further possibilities not yet realized 

and on the basis of these data we agre 

with Woodworth and Wells when they/ 
the free 
achieved and bids fair to hold indefinit 


say association method “ha 


ly its place in the foremost rank amor 
the methods of individual psychology 


c? 


leaving school with a view 


before 
to helping them decide their voca 
tion. 

3. The counselors should help the 


students make their choices first on 
the basis of service they can render 
society, leaving the matter of re 
muneration to follow 
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The problem discussed 
out of conditions 
school which 


i fie Setting. 
this report 
ind in an intermediate 

ated in an industrial area between 
Ford and Lincoln Motor plants. All 

he nationalities usually found in a 

workingman’s district are represented 

predominating 


grows 


‘re, but the one is 


Polish. 
Each day in an intermediate school a 
cession of pupils, parents, and teach- 

rs brings its problems to the counselor’s 

This office constitutes a 

ing house and at the same time a van- 

tage point in the set-up of the organiza 
tion of the intermediate school, in that 

affords the counselor a 
iew of both the school and the home 
situations. The bulk of this procession 

s made up of the pupils coming to dis 

uss their problems. There may be a 

juestion of change of course, a job, a 

transfer, a failure, trouble at home, 

health, difficulty in class, vocational 
* Presented at the Elevent 
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the records of the Part-Time School, and 
(3) a follow-up questionnaire filled out 
by the girls who had left and who were 
invited back to the school for a meet- 
ing with the counselor. 


Ihe numbers enrolled. left. and re- 


maining were as follows: 


TABLE 
Porat NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE ENROLLED, 
Lert, REMAININ« 
Number Percentage 
Girls enrolled 1200 ) (100) 
16-year-old gir! 
enrolled 201 100 (17) 
Leaving 15] 75 
Part-timé 92 46 
Released 22 1] 
Can’t locat 12 6 
Releases Z 
Health 2 l 
Institution } 2 
Other lefts 37 1k 
Other schools 21 10 
Other cities 16 : 
16-year-old girls remaining 
at Munger 50 25 


Conclusions—Table 1 

1. From April, 1927, to April, 1928, 
there had been approximately 1200 girls 
enrolled in the school. Of these 201, 
or one-sixth of the total number, were 
sixteen years old. If a child enters 
school at the age of six and proceeds 
normally, he should be ready for the 
tenth grade at fifteen. Here, then, was 
found a large group of over-age girls 
with all the attendant problems of mid- 
dle adolescence. 

2. Of these 151, or 75%, left. Fifty, 
or 25%, remained. Of the 151 who left, 
92 were transferred to the Part-Time 
School and 22 were complete releases 
rhat is, 114 definitely discontinued reg- 
ular five-day school. The 37 “other 
lefts” in all probability were also “lefts” 
to go to work. Experience with this 
type of “left to other cities” has re- 
vealed upon investigation that this rea- 
son is given in an attempt to evade the 
part-time school. 


3. The results already began to es 
tablish as fact what had been previously 
surmised from impression, namely, (| 
that one-sixth of the total enrollment js 
over-age, (2) that 75% of these left be- 
fore finishing the intermediate, (3) that 
at the most 25% remained to graduate 
from the ninth grade but went no f 
ther, (4) that this group does not co! 
stitute high schoo] material and ther 
fore should not be planned for as suc} 

The next step was to determine the 
grade distribution 


FABLE II 
Grape DistriBUTION oF 16-YEAR-O.1! 
Transfer Remaining 
t< at 

Gsrade Part-Time Released Left Munger Tot 

7A 24 2 7 5 38 

7B 7 4 4 l l¢ 

8B 15 5 1] 5 3¢ 

8A 25 7 10 4 46 
¢ 

9B 17 4 5 14 40) 

9A 4 ( 0 21 25 
Pa 

lotals 92 22 37 50 201 


Conclusions—Table i] 

This table is interesting because 
affords a basis for surmising the proba 
ble school expectancy of a sixteen-year 
old girl in any of the given grades 
Looking at the first column it is seen 
that most of those transferred to the 
part-time school were below the nint! 
grade. The 21 ninth-grade girls wh 
left did so for economic reasons, in eac! 
case, as indicated by their question 
naires. The second column showing the 
22 complete releases is a record of the 
problem girls, who come from all grades 
In the third column the same fact is 
evident to even greater degree, namely 
that those left to other cities and schools 
were nearly all below the ninth grade 
In the fourth column, on the contrary 
we find the opposite state of affairs 
Those remaining at Munger were largely 
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ninth-graders. This means that, home 
conditions permitting, the sixteen-year- 
old girl who manages to reach the ninth 
grade has the desire to remain to grad- 
uate. This is the group salvaged by 
the Intermediate scheme of holding over 
beyond the eighth grade. There were 
35 of these girls out of a total of 65 
ninth-graders. That is, about one-half 
of those who reached the ninth grade 
were able to graduate, and the other half 
were forced to go to work because of 
home conditions. 

The sixteen-year-old girls below the 
ninth grade did not remain to graduate 
as shown in the last column, in fact, they 
constitute the bulk of the “lefts.” There 
were 136 of these girls in the school 
during the year of this investigation. 
This is the group that is destined for 
unskilled work as soon as the law per- 
mits. Judging from the replies to the 
questionnaires and from the checkup at 
the Part-Time School, these girls are 
definitely not interested in continuing 
any formal training after leaving. Only 
20 of the 92 transferred were in attend- 
ance. None attended the evening school. 
Of all the replies, only one stated any 
further education, and that was a six 
weeks’ course in beauty culture. At this 
point the survey had sifted out the facts 
of greatest importance and designated 
as the group for special attention this 
large number of over-age girls in the 
seventh and eighth grades who were 
having their very last school experience. 
It was felt that those who were able to 
attain the ninth-grade standards would 
benefit most by continuing with their 
regular course. But for the rest, the 
need for arranging separate grouping 
and special curriculum provision became 
clear. 

Before proceeding with specific rec- 
ommendations, further facts were gath- 
ered relative to home and community 


conditions. Time is too limited to pre 
sent the figures. Suffice it to say that 
the families in this locality are twice as 
large as those of native Americans, so 
that the parents are forced to depend 
upon economic assistance from thei 
children. It is common for the father to 
be employed in the automobile factory 
while the mother works as night jani 
tress or waitress. The girls enter em 
ployment of the unskilled casual type 
earning an average of $11 per week 
The jobs reported were housework, laun- 
dry, factory, and restaurant. On the 
basis of these facts came 

The Recommendation. lt 
that if these girls with interests in com 
mon could be grouped together, away 
from a boy influence, and placed under 
the guidance of interested teachers, 
many problems would be and 
more specific preparation could be 
afforded these girls. It recom 
mended that the course be upon 
the practical arts program in order that 
it fit into the present machinery of the 
school organization without the need of 
special teachers and separate rooms 
Under this plan the teachers of the 
group meet at regular intervals to talk 
over the question of curriculum and 
make their plans to fit the needs of the 
girls as well as to correlate with each 
other. The purpose is: (1) to make the 
work as practical as possible so that the 
interest of the girls can be held; (2) to 
remove the discouragement to attempt- 
ing to reach scholastic standards that 
these girls cannot attain; and (3) to 
furnish those wholesome rules of living 
that these girls will find necessary as 
adults in a workaday world. 

The Plan in Operation. The fifteen 
year-olds in the seventh and eighth 
grades were listed as prospects. The 
largest number fell in the 8A grade. 
This class was therefore decided upon 


was felt 


solved 


was 
built 
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for the first experiment. 

T hey 
class misfits for various reasons, delin- 
quents, failures, health problems, wel- 
fare problems, truants, and a few double 
promotions. In spite of these individual 
differences they had like interests—par- 
ticularly their intention to go to work 


Phirty-seven 


girls were selected. consisted of 


as soon as the law would allow them to 
leave. They were of the same age and 
similar in appearance and type. 

The was assigned to a 
room teacher particularly interested in 
the girl problem. A large part of the 
good results that can be claimed thus 
far may be attributed to the fine influ- 
understanding of 


class home- 


ence and sympathetic 
this teacher 

The class teachers began at once the 
work of building the adapted curricu- 
lum, emphasizing the life situation in 


which these girls were about to find 
themselves upon entering the adult 
world. There is time here for only a 


cursory view. The girl learns to work 
out a new kind of lesson—how to man- 
age her affairs as housekeeper, shopper, 
mother, or business girl. 
Adapted Curriculum 
Emphasizing the Life Situation 
1. Social Science—The Home 
2. Mathematics—The Budget 
a. For the girl 
b. For the home 


3. English—Reading for wholesome 
leisure 

4. Health—Personal hygiene; Baby 
care 

5. Sewing—A business dress: Voca- 
tional information 

6. Cooking—Balanced meal: Voca- 
tional information 

7. Art—Proper taste in dress; in fur 


nishing the home 
The Social Science has made a study 
of the facts necessary in setting up “The 


Ideal Home. The Mathemati 

been a laboratory where problems w 
solved out of real situations. The 

makes her budget on the basis of 
earning power and spends it proporti 
ately. She solves problems of inter 
and 


serving in 
She man 


percentage while 
as saleslady. 
her imaginary 
basis, providing for the family ne 
The English | 


class store 
household on a so 


without extravagance. 
made the girls familiar with the bett 
books and magazines to 
popular influence of Adventure and Trx 
Story. The Health has 
thing entirely new 
and the health teacher have conducte: 
class in personal hygiene and in bal 
care. This work has been outstandir 
in setting up proper attitudes and teac! 
ing clean habits of living. 
Cooking, and Art have offered vocationa 


replace 


offered si 


[The school nurs¢ 


Sewing 


SCHOOL EXPECTANCY OF OVER-AGE GROUP 
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information relating to all pursuits per 
taining to foods and clothing. Group 
discussions have been centered about 
the proper use of leisure time in order to 
combat the influence of the street cor- 
ner, the neighborhood carnival, and the 
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automobile. The girls have come to re- 
gard their classroom as the place where 
they may bring their problems of work- 
ing and living and be assured sympa- 
thetic understanding and assistance. 


The Results. 
1. As to selection for the group. 
a. Of 37 originally selected, 34 will 
not return. 
2. As to the Girl. 


a. Improvement in attitude and 
manner. 

b. Improvement in personal ap 
pearance. 


c. Development of new interest 
d. Better preparation for her fu- 
ture. 
3. As to the Teacher 
a. New method of approach. 
b. Opportunity to plan for specific 


problem 

c. Learning to fit curriculum to 
pupil. 

d. Better understanding of indi- 


vidual differences. 
4. As to the Administration 
a. Functions in present machinery. 
b. No extra expense 


c. Convenient class for the mal 
adjusted 
d. Removes problems from the 
regular groups 
The results of the first trial. The out- 


come cannot be stated completely be- 
cause the plan has been in operation 
for such a short period. However, a 
number of good results are already evi- 
dent. They are fourfoid: 

1. As to Selection. Thus far the se- 
lection of the original 37 girls has 
proved the conjecture as to school ex- 
pectancy. By April 1 thirteen, or 
35.2%, had left to go to work or help 
at home—one to be married. Since then 
the lefts have dropped off due to a new- 
found interest. However, according to 





the last survey, 21 wish to finish the 
semester but will not return next fall 
That is. 34 or 91.9% out of possible 
37 will have had their final school expe 
rience. This means, further, that fo 
the first time we have given these “grad 


a more specific preparation f 
Those who replaced the 


uates’ 
adult living 
lefts, and the three original girls 
expect to return as 9B’s, will be better 
able to fit into regular classes because of 
this adjustment period—and may be re 
garded as the group salvaged for an 
other year of school life 

2. As to the Girl. The most encour 
aging result is the change in the atti 
tude, appearance, and interest of the 
girls themselves. Away from a boy in- 
fluence, they are losing some of their 
boisterous manner cious 
ness. All the teachers 
group is not a disciplinary problem, al 
though this was anticipated. The rea 
the girls are interested and 


wh 


self-con 


agree that the 


and 


son is that 
are experiencing success instead of fail 
They find that school work has 
useful to 


ure. 
become something real and 
them, not merely a matter of daily les 
sons The names of problem pupils 
have ceased to be a byword among the 
actual 


a few of 


teachers To show some of the 


results with individual girls, 
the cases cited by the teachers will be 
quoted here 

Geneva J. is a girl whom I have had 
in English for two semesters and hardly 
knew her name. She 
where the boys were difficult disciplin- 
ary problems, and she never took part 
in the class work. This term she has 
developed into the leader of the girls 
and has an all “A” and “B’ rhe 
girls admire her and she is looked upon 
as the outstanding member of the class. 

Sophie J. was a very bold and boy- 
struck girl. teacher 
who ever had her found her a problem 


was In a group 


record 


Every classroom 
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She was placed in this group as a double 
promotion. In the beginning she re- 
fused to adjust, but wept bitterly when 
told she was to be returned to her own 
class. She found that these girls were 
working hard for a reputation and did 
not wish to be annoyed with her antics. 
She has since toned down, has learned 
to get along with the girls, and is trying 
to be more refined. 

Celia S., a grade failure, loud, 
coarse, and quarrelsome. She has been 
a school character for a long time. In 
this class she has shown remarkable im- 
provement. She finally settled down to 
accept her failure, and has tried so hard 
to please the girls, that even though she 
is still far from perfect, she has certainly 
at least become an average citizen 

Mary N. was in a very low group last 


was 


term. She worked desperately hard but 
never made a single comment in the 
classroom. This term she has devel- 


oped a new interest and self-reliance. 
Although not a real leader, she has quite 
a bit to say. I said to her one day, 
“Mary, you’re different this term.’’ She 
replied, “Oh, yes ma’am. I like it this 
term. I was always ashamed to talk be- 
fore the boys. I was afraid they would 
make fun of me.” 

3. As to the Teacher. Another encour- 
aging result is the change in the attitude 
of the teachers toward girls of this type. 
With these pupils placed together in a 


single group, the teacher 


approac! 

the problem with a sympathetic interest 
which she could not have felt when ¢! 
girl was the only problem in a regula 


section. The teacher expects problems 
here, she discusses them with the other 
teachers of the group, she attempts | 
understand them and plans specificall, 
for them. Here she is given an opp 

tunity to fit the curriculum to the child 
instead of forcing the child to meet th: 
curriculum. One teacher made the dis 
that handling this group had 
changed her approach to all her classes 
She has developed a greater sympathy 
and a better understanding of individ 
ual differences. 


covery 


4. As to the Administration Fron 
an administrative point of view, this 
class has been a decided asset. (1) It 


functions without upsetting the present 
machinery or (2) without extra expens¢ 
(3) 
which to place most cases of maladjust 


It serves aS a convenient class in 


ment. (4) The problem cases have been 
the regular 
that these function more harmoniously 
and efficiently. 

In fact, the whole experiment thus far 
has been so valuable in solving the prob 
lem of the over-age girl, that it is hoped 
it may be continued and developed fur 
thur as a regular part of the school or 
ganization 


removed from groups so 


} 
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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF 





THE DEAFENED 


A. Lucy Morton 


Boston, Massachusetts 


There is a distinction between the 
deafened and the deaf. By “the deaf- 
ened” is meant those who lost part or 
all of their hearing after learning to 
speak. The majority of such children 
are educated in the public schools, in 
some of which the more handicapped re- 
ceive instruction in lip reading. Lip 
reading, sometimes called speech read- 
ing, is understanding what is said by 
watching the movements of the speaker’s 
lips. “The deaf” were born without 
hearing, or lost all hearing before learn- 
ing to speak These children have 
never heard speech to remember it, and 
are educated in special schools for the 
deaf. This paper discusses the employ- 
ment problems of the deafened, often 
called the “hard of hearing,” in the busi- 
ness world. 

From early experimental surveys it 
has been estimated that there are about 
3,000,000 school children in the United 
States today who have varying degrees 
of hearing impairment. An otological 
examination of some of the children 
who have a loss of nine or more Sensa- 
tion Units leads to the belief that much 
of the deafness of adult life could have 
been prevented had early detection and 
medical aid been in vogue early enough. 
Perhaps 80 per cent of the adults who 
are now handicapped by deafness would 
not be so had they been examined in 
their youth. Today a beginning has 
been made to cure incipient deafness in 
school children. This means that to- 
morrow there will be a smaller percen- 
tage of hard-of-hearing adults to strug- 
gle with employment problems. 

In order to understand these prob- 
lems clearly, let us consider the effects 





of deafness. Acquired deafness is 


apt 
to make a person retiring and sensitive 
Because he cannot hear all that is said 


he is apt to become suspicious, de 
pressed, and lose interest 
in his feeling lonely, useless, and defiant 
He is prone to withdraw from social life 
and often becomes the victim of an in 
feriority complex 
of sorting out indistinct sounds 
compared to seeing a movie thrown on 
the screen out of This strain 
may undermine the health. If the deaf 
ened person cannot get needed employ- 
ment, he may lose ambition and morale 
and sink to despondency 

What impression does a hard-of-hea: 
ing person make on employers? Em 
ployers, like everyone else, have an in 
stinctive tendency to hold from 
the unseen, the unknown,—and deafness 
is invisible, and the apparatus which 
aids hearing looks mysterious. More 
over, repeated requests by an employee 
for instructions, especially simple in 
structions, give an impression that the 
questioner may be more or less mentally 
deficient! Most employers consider it a 
bother to speak loud, a bother to write 
out instructions, and, in the case of lip 
reading employees, a bother to remember 
to enunciate clearly, without movements 
of head or hands, and always keeping 
the face in a good light. Under such 
unfavorable conditions, the handicapped 
person is naturally the last hired and 
the first discharged. 

For these reasons hard-of-hearing per 
sons, especially those desiring employ- 
ment, should retrain and readjust them 
selves in order to overcome their handi- 
cap as much as possible. This may be 


This results 


The nervous strain 
mav be 


focus.’ 


aloof 
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done by means of voice training, lip 
reading, hearing aids, clubs for the deaf- 
ened, and Rehabilitation Bureaus. 

Voice training. Unless care is taken, 
deafness may in time affect the voice by 
making it monotonous, harsh, “throaty,” 
or indistinct. The poor enunciation of 
“the dweller in the silent land”’ is usu- 
ally due to the careless or thoughtless 
habit of dropping final consonants and 
slurring words. Simple daily exercises 
in voice training will remedy such de- 
fects 

Lip reading. 
reading, i.e., the art of understanding 
what is said by watching the speaker’s 
face, is considered very difficult to learn. 
Some persons never become proficient; 
on the other hand, many, after much 
practice, become so adept that often 
hearing people with whom they converse 
do not at first suspect deafness; a few 
hard-of-hearing persons are natural born 
lip readers. Free instruction in lip 
reading is now given in the public day 
schools of 44 cities in the United States 
and in the evening schools of 60 cities 
and the number is steadily increasing. 

Hearing aids. There are many types 
of earphones and horns designed to alle- 
viate certain types of deafness. Some 
earphones are in parts so that the bat- 
tery may be carried in the pocket, and 
the receiver pinned on or under one’s 
coat; other earphones are for use on 
desks or in smal] rooms; others for use 
in churches and theatres. Many people 
with impaired hearing get no help what- 
ever from any of the aids. A few per- 
sons are able to hear over the telephone 
by placing the telephone receiver on the 
transmitter of the earphone. There are 
now on the market special devices which 
enable even some extremely deafened 
persons to hear very well over the tele- 


Lip reading, or speech 


phone. 


Clubs, guilds, and leagues. There are 





seventy clubs for the deafened in 
and towns throughout the United Sta 
In Boston The Speech Readers Gi 
Inc., is located at 339 Commonwealt} 
Avenue. This clubhouse is a “home 
centre for friendly intercourse, edu 
tion, and social service among the 

of hearing. Advice is given anyone 
garding preventive 
examinations, hearing 
reading, employment, recreation.”’ Near 
ly all of these clubs in the United Stat 
are banded together into a national 
ganization called the American Federa 
tion of Organizations for the Hard 
Hearing, Inc. It was founded in New 
York City in 1919 by Dr. Wendell 


measures, med 


devices, spe 


' Phillips, past president of the Ameri 


Medical Association, and headquarters 
are now at 1601 35th Street, N.W 
Washington, D. C. It is a clearing house 
of information on all phases of deafness 
Its chief objects are: conservation of 
hearing, prevention of deafness, rehabil 
tation of the deafened. In its Employ 
ment Division vocational guidance 
given by mail to the hard of hearing 

an attempt at placement is generally 
referred to the local club nearest the 
applicant. 

Rehabilitation Bureaus. 
ment of a Federal law resulted in the es 
tablishment of Rehabilitation Bureaus 
in many states. In Massachusetts the 
State Department of Education through 
its Rehabilitation Section of the Divi 
sion of Vocational Education, organized 
August, 1921, offers its services to “any 
resident of Massachusetts, of legal em- 
ployable age, either male or female, wh« 
has a physical disability which is a voca- 
tional handicap and who reasonably 
may be expected to be fitted for remu- 
nerative employment.” It gives to the 
handicapped, including the hard of 
hearing, vocational counsel in choosing 
a suitable occupation; provides, free of 


The enact 











In 


ad Sta 











so% 
} 


irge, the necessary training, which 
be in trade, technical, agricultural 





rs Gi ymmercial schools, in industrial or 
onwe mmercial establishments, by corre- 
home ondence courses, or by tutors; and 
, ed ns in securing placement. It may 
the so pay for instructional supplies, and 
yone rt of the cost for artificial appliances 
med ugh the aim of the Bureau is to pre 
speech | ire the trainees vocationally, it advises 
Near erning professional training in spe- 
d States | cases 
onal \ most important factor in the re- 
Feder litation of the hard of hearing is for 
dard of to accept his handicap as a chal- 
in New enge—a challenge to readjust himself 
idell ( satisfactorily to his new conditions 
meric d ional, social, economi 
juarters he causes for unemployment are 
N.W rious. Some reasons for the unfavor- 
g house le attitude of the employer are: First, 
-afness k of understanding the abilities as 
tion of well as the limitations of the deafened. 
shabil [here are usually applicants whose hear 
mploy normal and it seems easier to the 
nee ver to select one of these than a 
1Z nearing perso! Yet h id he 
nerally stopped to consider, it is possible that 
St the ght have found impaired | g 
1 not be a liabi ty but an asset for 
enact special position. Examples of such 
he es re power machine operation, 
ureaus tube operation—jobs on noisy ma 
ts the es, or in noisy places. Second, al 
rough stores and business houses have 
Divi- } lefinite policy against hiring the 
nized ha apped of any kind. Medical ex- 
“any ners classify the hard of he as 
| em sick” and therefore, with reference to 
, whe pension systems, occupational 
voca- rds. Third, “malingerers have capi 
aably d the dislike of people for large 
emu rations and collect damages for 
» the es which do not exist industry 
i of protects itself by refusing, to employ 
osing handicapped persons Fourth, many 
e of hearing employees become deafened 








and, 
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work, they are discharged 


Some reasons for the un 


titude of th 


if hearing is necessary for 


e hard-of-hearing 





employment are: First, their re 
face their handicap squarely, t ke 
use of every possil le aid iring 
instruments, lip reading, ¢ ind esp 
cially their neglect to study the d 
cap from the point of view é 
ployer Second, a failure to real i 
perhaps deafne ecessitate 
their line of work 
some vocation they ha neve efore 
considered The Er ym . il 
of the New York League f Hard 
of Hearing states that 37 pe 
persons applying there require 
of occupation t of 
ness Third, a m nceptior \ 
in underestimati f é t 
tudes abilities I capa e } arth. 
their unwise attempts to conce e 
deafness 
The hard of heart \ rk 
by the same means that e | 
through frie 
letters of af ition, p 
tion adver eme 5, and « 
wencies 
At a nterview with 
employer the une 
the applicant ite 
marke in the ¢ e I f 
Si with the re It that he 
pid ind his latent al ¢ 
main 1 di eres Mar r 
encies will t registe 
tne defence N 
ire t I i 
( i¢ ele 
isk us et you 
ct ful pp acn 
through friend 1 lett 
tion 
What kind of work is | 
the hard of heari: Ol 
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Chere 
is a vast amount of clerical and mailing 
work in department stores, in publish- 


which does not require hearing. 


ing and mail order firms, in advertising, 
insurance, and public corporation offices, 
as well as for city, state, and govern- 
ment. Some suitable trades for the hard 
of hearing are typewriting, needlework, 
pattern making, office 


operating ma- 


chines, filing, keeping records of all 
kinds, draughting, research work, copy 
writing, making layouts and illustra 
tion 


E jictency oj the deafened. How does 
the efficiency of the deafened employee 
with that of the hearing em 
ployee? It is a surprising fact, based on 
the law of compensation, that deafened 


compare 


employees are often more efficient than 
those of normal hearing. 

1. The deafened person cannot hear 
and take part in office chats, 
concentrates on work. 

2. He is used not 
usually disturbed by noise and confu- 


therefore 


to monotony, is 


sion,—therefore, a splendid routine 
worker. 

3. He has trained himself to make 
eyes compensate for ears,—therefore, 


alert and observant 

4. He finds it difficult to get employ 
ment, dislikes changes,—therefore, re- 
liable, faithful, and appreciative. 

It is y to convince most em 
ployers that a hard-of-hearing person is 


not easy 


\ few, however, have discov 
In Toledo, Ohio, a large auto- 
mobile concern will place somewhere in 
its plant all hard-of-hearing applicants 
because they have proved to be excellent 
employees. 

The employment problem of the hard 
of hearing has not yet been solved. To- 
day it is very difficult for them to get 
work. No one has found an adequate 
solution; it is all pioneer work by the 
“trial and error” method. 


an asset 


ered it. 


Illustrative cases. A few of the ha 
of hearing get well-paid posit 
through the influence of family 
friends. Some cases have been solve 
by the deafened themselves. A Har 
vard professor, becoming too deafen 
to teach, changed his vocation to pri 
reading, and is now master proofread 
for a large textbook publishing « 
pany. A stenographer employed by 
Government at Washington, D. ¢ 
pletely and permanently lost his he 
three o'clock one 


ing at Saturday 


noon. On Monday morning this sten 
rapher reported for work as usual. HH 
told his “chief” of the total loss of he: 
ing and added, “If you would jot dow: 
on the letters a memo. of what you want 
written in reply, I could answer the 
myself, as I am so used to the routine 
The chief replied, “If you can do that 
you will be worth five dollars mors 
week to me.” Deafness actually 
creased tht stenographer’s value to 
employer by five dollars! It did eve 
than that because it led hin 
study composition so that he gradua 


more 


became able to prepare memoranda 
reports, and later to contribute to mag 
zines, his earning capacity being di 
bled and his work made infinitely 


pleasant. ‘Here,’ he says, “was ce 
tainly a case where a handicap prove 
a blessing in disguise \ teacher 


Latin in a private school is now in tl 
bacteriological department of a hospit 
in Boston. One man, at the head ot 
own advertising company, has becom: 
nationally known expert on advertising 
his articles appearing in the leadins 
magazines. A saleswoman of unusua 
ability has just started her own gil 
shop. 
hearing are: florist, candy maker, cab: 
net maker, typist, bookkeeper, librarian 
bank employee, civil service employee 
(deafened persons may now take certai 
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examinations), insurance 
epresentative, architectural engineer, 
sign painter, teacher of lip reading, pub- 
lic school teacher, otologist, dentist, sur- 
veon, scientist, novelist, artist, editor. 
What can be One possible 
solution already touched upon is that of 


service 


done? 


nvincing employers that the deafened 
ire valuable employees. But how long 
would it take to prove to the employ 
nent stores 
ind large business houses the fallacy of 
their “closed policy”? It certainly would 
be a long task—too long to be practical. 

Another possible solution which has 
been tried of all 
local plants and business houses in a 


personnel of department 


is to make a survey 
given city and compile a list of those 
willing to offer employment to the hard 
of hearing. However, there is the same 
objection to this theory as to the preced- 
ing: results do not compensate for the 
spent. Some firms 
hard-of-hearing 
More 

has 


had 


time and the money 


employ two or three 
people, and refuse to take others. 
one manager 
drawn the 


given a job to one deafened person, he 


than employment 


line because when he 
was immediately overwhelmed by appli 
people If 
dislikes to 


cations from other deafened 
he is at all kind-hearted, he 
refuse 

Perhaps this problem could be solved 
partially by the hard of hearing them- 
Middle-West 
clubs for the hard of hearing will soon 


selves One of the local 


open a gift shop. Members are now 
making various arts and crafts articles, 
each doing the thing she can do best 
Another 
needlework, 
dresses, uniforms, curtains, hemming of 
handerchiefs, towels, etc. It 
solicits bids for such sewing from clubs, 
hotels, and various organizations. The 


venture is succeeding, for the work is 


club makes a specialty of 


filling orders for aprons, 


sheets, 


done on honor and a fa nest price 
charged 

It may be possible to deve 4 con 
bination of allied industries ir isiness 
For example, two deafened person 


learned a distinctive style of handwrit 


ing and submitted the samples to al 
“exclusive” stationer. S« after they 
received three or four orders to addres 
wedding invitations This line coul 


be developed to include social addressing 
for other stationers in the city. Is there 
any good reason why it could not be ex 
tended to include business addressing 
There are thousands and thousands of 
circulars, folders, catalogues, advertising 


letters, et to be addressed in every 


city. A mailing service, convenient and 


lucrative, would naturally follow—also 


multigraphing and typing departmenis. 

And why not departments for printing 
; | 

Nor should it be 


difficult to develop another de partment 


and engraving: very 


for hand-colored and hand-made greet 
ing cards, illuminated booklets and mot 
in | 
gift shop, featuring 


toes, coats-of-arms rief, why not let 


it branch out into a 


many of the arts and crafts These 


various departments would offer a choice 


of vocations to the deafened tact 
would serve as a vocational training 
school, something like the t: ide schools 
The hearing could be included too, for 


segregate the deal 


the idea is not to 
ened, but simply to facilitate their lear: 


ing a trade, after which they could seek 


placement in the business world among 
those of normal hearing, and the vacan 
cies in the training school could be fillec 
by other apprentices. In this way each 
could find out by actual work some of 
the vocations he is fitted for and would 
enjoy. After all, doesn’t the vocational! 
guidance problem boil down to two req- 
work that one enjoys and work 
that one can learn to do well? Such a 


departmental business should be based 


uisites 





not on philanthropy or charity, but on 
the sound business policy of value re- 
ceived for value given. 

Why would not such a departmental 
business succeed on a broader scale? In 
other words, could not such departmen- 
tal businesses be established in cities 
and towns through the clubs for the 
hard of hearing, and expanded, accord- 
ing to the aptitudes, abilities, and capa- 
cities of members, to meet many of the 


local needs? All this, however, should 
in no way relieve employers of their 
part of the responsibility in helping 
solve the economic problems of the 
deafened 

Prevention of deafne Another so 


lution of the problem of finding gainful 
employment for the deafened is to pre- 
vent deafness This will surely be ac 


complished in time, and it is encourag- 
ing to know that initial steps have al- 
It was mentioned at 


about 


ready been taken. 
the beginning of this article that 


3,000,000 public school children in the 
United States have incipient deafness 
and that perhaps about eighty per cent 
or about 2,000,000 have a progressive 


type which is curable in its early stages 


only If these 2,000,000 children do 
not have proper treatment at once, they 
will become incurably deafened adults. 


[he importance of preventive measures 


cannot be rstressed ™ hool tear hers. 


school nurses, social workers, family, 
and friends should use their influence 
to have hearing tests given to all school 
children. “A hearing loss of nine or 


more Sensation Units should be a dan 


ger signal Otological examination 
should be given and remedial measures 
begun. All children found to have a 
loss of fifteen or more Sensation Units 


should have instruction in lip reading 
so that, if they do not actually need such 
aid at the time, they will be fortified 


against a possible future hearing loss.”’ 
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Incidentally, Boston is doing her 

in this preventive work. In the year 
1927-1928, 20,658 school children ir 
Boston had their hearing tested; 1165 
of these children were hard of hearing i; 
one ear, and 452 children in both. The 





latter came under observation of Bos 
ton’s examining otologist. Speech read 
ing was recommended for 207 childre: 
in whom progressive deafness had mad 
Four itinerant 


teachers of lip reading are now givit 


considerable advance. 
them lessons. 
children 
the United 


tests of school 
and 
States are sponsored by local clubs for 


by the national 


Hearing 
some cities towns in 
the hard of hearing, or 
Only the merest beginnir 
It is a long, hard task 
= 


federation. 
has been made. 
The movement is spreading 
surely, and later will result in a cor 
tinually decreasing number of deafene 
adults, 

their living 
In conclusion, 
of the employment problem of the deat 
1 if em 


deat 


slowly 


some of whom will have to ear 


the present acute stage 


ened ci uld certainly be relieve 


ployment managers realized that 
ness alone need not debar a person fron 
a job, provided he does not have to hea 
to do the work. Finally, since any prol 
lem is solved by eliminating it, the ult 
mate solution will be brought about by 
preventive work; that is to say, even 
tually there will be no employment 
problems of the deafened for there will 
} 


ye practically no deafened 
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Fe EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


GUIDANCE IN RURAL education or in other fields 4 gro 





up 

COMMUNITIES of successful homemakers are, however, 

Because of the desire to extend the an important part of its membership 

nfluence of guidance to rural communi- _ since the Alliance is strongly committed 

es. Dr. Allen, our energetic national to assisting in promoting the best inter 
ident, has appointed a special com-_ ests of the home 


ttee to consider this particular prob- Besides its board, the Alliance has 


The committee is headed by Dr. branches in Chicago and New York, 
) Latham Hatcher of the Southern meaning groups composed mainly of 


Woman’s Educational Alliance Southerners who are interested t 
Last month we presented an article, terpret its work and to aid in its fina 
The Organization of Guidance for a_ cial support, and its purpose is to begit 

tural Community,” by Professor Bos n the present year the gradual esta 

of North Carolina State College. ment of such branches in t irger 

[his article has served to‘open the whole cities of the South. It is recommended 

stion of guidance as it pertains to by the National Information Bureat 
in the rural districts. We expect which investigates the purposes, bud 
ve a series of articles prepared by gets, and money-raising 

Dr. Hatcher’s committee, and as a back ganizations 

sround for them we present below a de Vum } } helped ti 
ption ol ne igency ¢ n most ( } elped ; ) 

er the cause in the Sout states directly ] é 
PEs 


THE SOUTHERN WOMAN’S schoo ind lege with 
EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE ind counsel requested for t 


What it is The Southern Woman’s _ helping parent ergyme! 
Educational Alliance was created about t n vocal 
fourteen years ago to help Southern ganizations, and almost countl 
girls find themselves in the changing _ in the me way 
onditions of modern life and to adjust [ts help is distributed in mar 

a wholesome way to these conditio1 Dy persona intervie 
[t is a friendly centre at the cr id lence, by radio ta 
getting in all possible information about group conference 

lucation and occupations for women, lications, mimeograp! 
studying it in its sociological or human’ The Alliance c 
spects and giving it out in terms of works re called, go out, not or 
ducational and vocational guidance, al res and uni 
ways in terms of a balanced life uuntry road well as the 

[he Alliance is incorporated and it mountain hollows and a 
executive board is composed largely ol reel visiting many kine 
leaders having a national reputation in’ schools and ot place 
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needing their help are to be found. Any 
gir] is free to come or write for its serv- 
ice of information and counsel. They 
do write from all parts of the country, 
although the service was established 
only for girls in the South. All who ask 
are helped, wherever their homes. 

Its service to schools. In its service 
to schools, the Alliance aims to work 
chiefly through the teachers and princi- 
pals, its speaking before 
groups of them, supplying them with 
needed information, advising as to guid- 
ance policies and programs, and helping 
in a variety of other such ways. Its 
book, Occupations al- 
ready in use in the high schools of a 
large proportion of the leading cities of 
the country and in many of the smaller 
ones. In addition to aids to teachers, 
however, it helps many high school girls 
by supplying information by 


counselors 


lor W omen, is 


directly 
correspondence, cooperates with schools 
by interviewing pupils there, or by inter- 
viewing elsewhere those referred by 
schools. 

Its help to rural children and rural 
schools. For many reasons the Alliance 
is deeply interested in rural children. 
Sixty-two per cent of the children in the 
United States are in rural 
About half of all the rural children in 
the United States are in eleven South- 
ern States. Nearly half of the 649,000 
who left the country for the city in 
1926 came out of the rural sections of 
the South. For ten years the Alliance 
has answered, as well as it could, the 
various requests of individual country 
girls for information and counsel, study- 
ing them for their wider significance. 
For the past four years it has been del- 
ving much more intensively into this, 
working out in the open country, get- 
ting acquainted with country girls of 
different ages and of different levels of 
ability, of different home background 


schools. 
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and degrees of underprivilege 
its experimentations it has 
simple guidance programs for studying 
counseling, and guiding rural girls ang | 
boys, working them out with the sch 
authorities themselves Hundreds 
thousands of rural girls are in great nee 
of such light and guidance as the A 
ance has worked hard to secure 
them. Its power to serve is limited or 
by the number of its qualified cou 
selors. Dr. Hatcher, the chief inspir 
tion and executive head of this orga: 
ization, has just made a report of the 
latest development in their study anc 


Phri Rh 
develon 


we present it below 


RESEARCH AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO GUIDANCE IN RURAL 

SCHOOLS 

Dr. O. LATHAM HartTcHE! 

The Southern Woman's Educationa 
Alliance has just completed the seri 
of six studies of the guidance needs o 
rural school children which it ha 
been working for about five and a hali 


on 
years. The series includes the follow 
ing, all of which it is hoped may be pul 
lished within the coming year 

1. Handicaps to Elementary Scho 
Girls in Especially Underprivilege: 
Rural Communities 

2. An Elementary Mountain Scho 
and the Girls Attending it. 

3. Fifty Rural High School 
Selected from Eight Accredite 
High Schools. 

4. Rural Girls in the City for Work 
Experimentations in Simple Guid 
ance Programs for Rural Schools. 

6. Flexible Guidance Programs for | 
Rural Schools—Elementary Junior 
High and Senior High Schools. 

As will be seen, the first four represent 
intensive studies of special rural groups 
and environment. They led directly to 
Experimentation in Simple Guidance 
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Programs for Rural Schools, and all 
f the five led to the last one of the 
series, which presents, as its title implies, 
programs adjustable to all grade levels 
and all types of rural schools 

[he next task before the Alliance is 
that of demonstration of the program 
fo that end three rural counselors, all 
college women well seasoned with grad- 
uate work and with rural teaching, have 
been appointed, and for some time have 
wen in special training tor the work, in 
luding work with Dr. Brewer and Di 
Allen during the summer session at Har- 
vard. Two of them have done major 
work in sociology in the graduate school 
of the University of North Carolina, 
one of them, Miss Anne Pruitt, having 
served on the extension staff of the Uni- 
versity in preparing courses for rural 
teachers; and the other, Miss Harriette 
Wood, having head 
of the well-known Pine Mountain School 
over a period of five years. The third, 
Miss Lois Claytor, holds the B.A. and 
M.A Duke has 


had valuable experiences in 


been the academic 


from University and 
organizing 
rural groups, besides two years of train 
ing in the field of religious education 


At the present time all three are at 


work in the State of North Carolina 
getting their first experience in actual 
guidance work in the rural field. Miss 


Wood is in charge of organizing a county 
guidance program for Craven County, 
North Carolina, in cooperation with the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Mr 
R. S. Proctor. Miss Pruitt will work in 
one high school giving the more inten 
sive guidance program, while Miss Wood 
paves the way for accomplishing this 
gradually in the other schools of the 
county. Miss Claytor is cooperating 


directly with North Carolina State Agri- 
cultural and Engineering College, espe- 
cially with Professor E. W. Boshart, 
who has done so much in the state to 


stimulate rural interest in nidance 
She is acting as his assistant by serving 
as lecturer, giving extension irses at 
four centres in Wake County. The pla 
involves her spending at ea cho 
each week the day when the extensior 
course meets there, and working wit 
teachers and pupils on guidar prot 
lems which they are consciously facing 
The Southern Woman's Educationa 
Alliance hopes to add steadily to it tam 
of rural counselors and gradually t 
move them on trom point to point 
ing understudy teachers to be counselor 


as they go, and enlightening 


munity agencies as to the value of 
ance work and as to ways of per 
in it 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF THE 


DEAFENED 
Continued trom pag 
By ] ste lle I > 
Volta Review, } 1928 
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A NEW HARVARD SERVICE 
After more than three years of special 
part of a Vocational 
Guidance Committee, consisting of Dean 
H. W. Holmes of the Graduate School 
of Education, Mr. A. D. Wilt, Jr., and 
Mr. Howard Harvard 
Alumni Appointment Service has come 
into being. It is primarily an 
activity and is working under a three- 
year experimental plan, backed up by 
1 $60,000 fund raised through the alum 
Mr. James 
02, has been chosen as Di 
He will have 
Ruth B. Mork, 


years has 


activity on the 


Coonley, the 


alumni 


ni and friends of Harvard. 
F, Dwinell 
rector of this new service 
assistants Miss 
more 


maintained 


as his 


who for than twenty 
an employment service for 
Harvard men through the Alumni Ap- 
pointment Office, and Mr. Donald H. 
Moyer, ’27, yeal is 
served as research assistant to the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Counsel and Place 
ment Michigan 
Che office will operate on a fee basis, in 
order to defr iy part of the 
[he Director and his assistants plan to 
visit many of the Harvard Alumni Clubs 
throughout the country and will seek to 
establish a far-reaching and 
employment service for Harvard men. 

[his placement and information serv 
ice is considered as part of the educa 


who for two 


at the University of 


expenses 
effective 


tional program of Harvard, although the 
F 


staff of this new office will have no offi- 
h the Faculty and 


nothing whatever to do with the offering 


cial connection wit 


of instruction or the students’ choice of 
It is an agency set up to give 
information and assistance to such Har- 


courses 


vard students and alumni as are facing 


the difficult task of choosing or enter 
a career The Director states that 
feels that one of the greatest difficult 
to be anticipated is that the new off 
will have more business than its 

can handle 
make men to order or create positior 
where there are none. The 
at Harvard will be 


No placement officer 


experimer! 
watched with ert 
interest by all those concerned with 
lege guidance and placement 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
The 
ance at Colgate University is under th 

direction of G. H. Estabrooks, who 
Associate Professor of Psychology and 


Organization. vocational Fuld 


is giving half time to teaching duties 
Che office work is done by student help 
ind the office has a practically. unlimited 
budget for research work and tests. The 
vocational guidance department has its 
headquarters in the Administratior 
Building, and as a result is in very close 
touch with the Alumni Office and the 
Dean’s Office. 
Testing program. Our present test 
ng program consists in giving the fol- 


lowing tests to every member of the 
Freshman class: {1) Vocational Inter 
est Blank by E. K. Strong. (2) Col 


gate Mental Hygiene Test B-2 (for psy 
cho-neurotic traits). (3) Colgate Men 
tal Hygiene Test C-2 (for introvert-ex 


4 


traits). (4) The psychological 
examination as prepared by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. (5) The 
Pressy X-O Test. (6) Ascendance-sub 
mission Study as prepared by the Al- 
Brothers. These results are en- 


trovert 


port 
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tered on the enclosed psycho-graph, to- 
gether with the Dean’s rating on en- 
trance requirements, grades for the first, 
second, third, and fourth years in col- 
lege, standing in athletics, and extra- 
urricular activities during the same 
period, and any points of discipline or 
personality defects such as can be in- 
cluded under the heading “mental hy 
giene When possible, the scores are 
entered in percentile ranks. You will 
yppreciate, however, that this is not al- 
ways possible. 
Procedure in 
[he actual procedure along vocational 


vocational guidance 
guidance lines consists of a series of in- 
terviews which are carried on from the 
Freshman into the Senior year, and also 
an attempt to use Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank in as far as this is feasi- 
ble. Needless to this work of 
Strong’s is still in a very experimental 


say, 
state. Every student is called in for one 
or more interviews during his first year. 
He is also sent a personal letter during 
his Sophomore year, pointing out the 
chief results of former interviews, and 
asking him to come in should he care to 
go more deeply into the matter. This 
same procedure is repeated during the 
Junior year, and finally in the Senior 
vear the man is got in touch with as 
early as possible so as to check up by 
the interview method on what type of 
activity he wishes to enter after gradua 
tion 

The college men are also encouraged 
to check themselves up on Strong’s Vo- 
cational Interest Blank and read along 
any lines in which they may indicate an 
interest. In order to help men in obtain- 
ing vocational information, we have in 
the office a list of all books of refer 
ence in the library dealing with particu- 
lar vocations. We also have the bibli- 
ography on vocational information as 
prepared by the University of Michigan. 


Contacts. Every Fall, at the 
of college, we regularly write the alum- 


opening 


ni, pointing out to them the fact 


70% 


that 


of our graduates will enter busi 


ness, and begging them to give us first 
consideration in all openings. We als 
are in close touch with the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
General Electric Company, Foreign 
Service of the Standard Oil ¢ 
and the usual line of business enterprises 


ympany 


which habitually recruit from college 
graduates. 

Personal guidan é We endeavor I 
so far as possible during our persona 
interviews. to correct any oOD\ ] i¢ 


fects of character which may appear in 
the [ 
views try to check back and see if any 


individual, and by repeated inter 
progress is being made along these lin« 
With this end in view 
opportunity we call in all men who are 


at the very 


in the lower tenth on the psychologica 
examination and the higher tenth on the 


psycho-neurotic scores; since these tests 


are given during Freshman week 
are immediately 


. 
corrected ve are able 


to get in touch with these men during 
the first week of college. This procedure 
we find, places us in touch with most of 


the personality defects, although more 


are unearthed during later interviews. 
It is on these men in particular that we 
concentrate in our endeavor to give per 
sonal guidance. 

Courses. [he director of vocational 


guidance teaches a course in Abnormal 
Psychology and likewise another in Vo 
cational Guidance. r 
open to Juniors and Seniors. Througl 
them, he endeavors to interest a 
number of the abler 

the college problems and to use them as 
his heading up 
projects in vocational guidance with cer- 


These courses are 
ertall 
upper lassmen in 


assistants in rious 


tain individuals in the lower classes. In 


this way it is hoped that the college 








be covered with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy without adding to the direct- 
ing staff 
lhe work in vocational guidance and 
placement at Colgate has the whole- 
hearted support of the college adminis- 
tration. It has so far been in active 
operation for two years and, needless to 
say, can still stand a great deal of 
broadening. The above outline, how- 
ever, represents the more or less essen- 
tial features in the present situation 
G. H. Estaprooxs 


CHILD LABOR PROGRESS OF 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Contrasting child labor conditions in 
1904, when the Committee was organ- 
ized, and at the present time, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee (215 4th 
Ave., N. Y. C.), in a report reviewing 
the work of the last quarter of a cen 
tury, points out that there has been a 
remarkable degree of progress in securing 
protective legislation and reducing the 
number of child laborers. “It is,”’ the 
report states, “a record of achievement. 
The goal set forth in 1904 is well on 
the way to realization. Few lines of 
social endeavor can show such a record.” 

According to their report, in 1904 
only 17 states were attempting to keep 
children under 14 out of factories; by 
1929 each state has some kind of a 14- 
year age limit and in 39 states no chil- 
dren under 14 can work in factories un- 
der any circumstances. In 1904 five 
states prohibited the employment of 
children under 16 in factories at night; 
by 1929 thirty-one other states have 
followed suit. In 1904 only two states 
had established an 8-hour day for chil- 
dren under 16 years in factories, by 
1929 the number has increased to 36. 

Notwithstanding this progress, the 
child labor problem is not yet a closed 
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chapter of American industrial life 
the opinion of the National Child Lat 
Committee. “There still remains a good 
bit to be done before child labor, even 
the early usage of the term, is elimin 
ated. There are still loopholes where 
children under 14 can work in factories 
in some states; the 8-hour day for ch 
dren is not universal; night work, esp 
cially outside of factories, is still possi 
ble; health and educational standards 
for entering industry, while in most 
states far beyond the standards of 1904 
in some states have not yet been writ- 
ten into the law, and in others are not 
enforced. And certain fields of employ 
ment still constitute a baffling problen 
—notably canneries, street trades, tens 
ment home work, and agriculture.” 

The National Child Labor Committe: 
in the report of its twenty-five years of 
work announces its intention of contin 
ing its fight to raise child labor stan 
dards in states where they are low, and 
its study of those types of industries and 
agriculture which still utilize small chil 
dren, until some effective plan of contro! 
is found. At the same time it announces 
the importance of studying new aspects 
of juvenile employment relating to the 
fields of education, health, and welfare. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield, who has never suspended his 
interest in vocational guidance though 
of late years he has confined his atten 
tion to industry rather than to educa- 
tion, has now made contact again with 
the school phases of guidance. Presi- 
dent Robbins of the College of the City 
of New York for some time wished an 
advisory service in career planning for 
seniors of the college, and turned to Mr 
Bloomfield for this service. Mr. Bloom- 
field holds a professorship in the college 
and has for over a year given a portion 
of his time to this work. 
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\t the State Teachers College, Mary- 
a typewritten report of 
Freshman Guidance” has just been pre- 
yared. One interesting item contained 

iis report is that concerning the op- 
portunity given to freshmen to try out 
lwenty 
five per cent of the freshman class have 


le. Missouri 


ir abilities and interests 
had valuable tryouts in one or more of 
thirty occupations during the year. The 
freshman orientation is described, relat 

ng particularly to Freshman Week, test 

ing and sectioning, study of catalogue, 
library, etc., organization of the class, 
essons in how to study, and a once-a- 
week class, without credit, on matters 
of educational and vocational guidance 
lhe report contains statistics on testing, 
1 table of failures and courses dropped, 


M AGAZINE ’ 


occupations chosen, occupations ol pal 


ents, part-time work, and schooling of 
parents, and ends with interesting ma 
terial on the number of teaching posi 
tions in Missouri and the various com 
plications and combinations related to 


subjects taught in the high school 


THE COST OF A COLLEGF 
EDUCATION 


Professor Fred H 
Men of the University of Illinois, has 
written a very interesting article on the 
The article ap 


Turner, Dean oft 


cost of going to college 
pears in the September, 1929, issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens and we re 
print below a tabular view of the find 


ings 


WHA \ YEAR OF COLLEGE COSTS re AB 


Column | 
Column 2 
Column 3 

Che figures 


Nontraternity or 


Boy with little money, working his way 
traternity 
Boy with generous allowance 
given are based on a university year of nine months 


member moderate mea 


Koon $ 90 $13 $ 620 
Board 0 ( Works) 270 400 
Clothing 125 200 50 
Tuition (baseu an average of 50 

middlewestern colleges and un 

versities ) ai 60 60 ) 
ees 15 15 l 
Locker . 4 4 4 
Hospital association .) 6 6 
Textbooks ’ 25 (used) 35 50 
Supplies (ink, paper, and so on) Q 15 20 
Railroad fare (average distance of 

125 miles) 18 (2 round 36 (4 round 90 (10 round 

trips) trips ) trips ) 

Laundry 7 (sent home ) 7 (senthome) 110 (done locally ) 
Cleaning and pressing ... 3 15 90 
Repair on clothes and shoes 10 10 0 
Barber work , 9 18 45 
Sundries (razor blades, toothpaste, 

and so on) ; 10 10 10 
Dental work a aaa 10 10 10 
Athletic-association book 0 ( Works 10 10 

his way ) 
University union Seshitdinasks 2 2 2 
College daily and yearbook 0 10 10 
OS ae 5 10 20 
Cab and carfare 5 15 30 
Recreation . aueuee 20 45 125 
Miscellaneous ' 10 25 100 
$443 $963 $1,90 
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THIS CHANGING WORLD 


Do you, as a Vocational Counselor, 
know what is going on in the industrial 
world today? What ts your understand- 


ing of the new industrial revolution? 
The following books may shed some 
light on this problem 

MEN AND MACHINES I Stuart 


Chase. Macmillan, 1929 
THE NEW INDUSTRIAL R 
TION By W Liter 
1929 
rH NEW 
AND 


EVOLU 
Meakin Brentano, 


NDUSTRIAL REVOLU 
WAGES. By W. Jett 

Lauck. Funk & Wagnalls, 1929 

INDUSTRY’S COMING OF AGE By 


Rexford G. Tugwell. Harcourt, Brace 


1929 
A = % i } — g ss y ‘ _ 
AS conducted Dy many of its practitioners 
teaching is an arrogant profession The 
; 11 


tell the child what 
yw to do it, and why it is right 


teacher 
lo ck and 


to do it Vocational counselors who have 
given thought to the underlying philosophy 
ot their work, or who find it difficult t 
throw off their old pedagogic habits, are in 


danger of carrying that arrogance to insuffer 
able extremes. One of their functions is to 
unfold to the unsuspecting boy and girl the 
complexities of this evolving civilization 
They are likely to miss the 
the vocational future of 
are not cognizant ot the 
economic changes But 


about these changes 





significance oO! 
an individual they 
larger industrial and 
what do they know 

What do most of us 





know? My own experience with counselors 
is that they want to know much. They are 
most intelligent comprehending it, but 


they do not know what to read or how to 
read it 
striking in 


that 


Recent developments are so 
method and so colossal in scale 
term “New Industrial Revolution” has been 
used to connote them. While the whole 
movement may be neither new nor a revolu- 
tion, it is almost as devastating in effect as 
if it were. Two phases have been most 
prominent—the increased use of machines 
and the tendency to mergers, the latter in- 
chiding what the English call “rationaliza 


the 


As to the effects i tl 
I macninery, 


Macmillan) is so 


lascinati 





so. well-ad ipted to the un 
those who are not 
rr technically 


obs¢ uran 
minded engineer 


already been favorably 


general press The counselor 
is unwittingly fail 


ino ft rai 
bile LO ils 
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e highest possible level 


Che temptation to quote at 
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tl 








l€ increass 


and Ma 


ngly writte: 


derstandi 
tist ecorm 


that the 


great leng 








ilmost irresistible I should like 

now the whole book The yr as 
the machine neither as a | ma! 
nor as a destroyer atl He I 
out that it iS give ol leisure 
treed us trom mar r, that 
thirteen per cent of those gainfully emy 
n the United States are slaves the 
hi as against S€ nty per ent who w 
slaves in Greek civilization. He sees a 
tinction between being confr d with a 
hine and being a slave t t It de 

the | nd ol contact al the ‘ 
actior He classifies these as follow 
1. Operating machines wit larg 

ire of individual respons g 
and control. (Running a motor car, ar 
plane, or a locomotive 

“2. Operating stationary machines wit 
sponsibility only for speed or directior 
trol (Running a turret lathe: contri 
the engines of an ocean liner; operating 


vacuum cleaner, or an adding machine. ) 
‘ 


“3. Tending machines with 
ity for control 
yarn on a loon 


sembly line.) 


tightening 


“4. Inventing, designing, rep: 


specting machines The 
ning and inspecting staffs of 
tory—say Ford’s. The day-by 
a good garage man.) 

“5. Playing with machines 
an electric train; his father bu 

“6. Being carried by a ma 
responsibility for its control 
elevator, a train, steamship 
wheel. ) 

“7. Submitting to a 
someone else’s control 


(Feeding a pu 


machine 
a variation of point 


ring and 
t 
t 


lay work 


A child wit 


he plat 


any large 


+ 


ilding a radi 
Playing the saxophone, trap-shooting. ) 


hine with 
(Riding in 
or a 


process 


| 


Ferris 


if 


6. (Sitting in a dentist’s chair; facing ar 


enemy's harrage crossing 


street.) 


a traffic-la 


‘ 
1eT 
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iron law o1 wages, through “minimum sub 
sistence,’ and “decent comiort,” to “produc- 
uve efhciency.”) A knowledge oi these 
theories may not be essential to guidance 
efficiency, but a comprehension of the back- 
ground against which such theories have been 
built up will enable the one counseling not 
only to explain the wage-setting process to 
the present or prospective wage-earner but 
will enable him to influence in some 
degree that process itseli—presumably in the 
interest of the worker. The latest treatment 
of the wage question is Lauck’s “The New 
Industrial Revolution and Wages’ (Funk 
& Wagnalls) 

After giving an account of pre-war and 
war principles and methods, and of the post 
war conflict and reconstruction, he describes 
in detail the emergence of a new constructive 
policy which involves the abandonment of 
the cost-of-living and supply-and-demand 
theories and the acceptance of the theory of 
an adequate basic wage and the acceptance 
and general application of the theory of pro 
ductive efhciency. As part of these theories 
there is the growing conviction on the part 
of employers, economists, and all other stu 
dents of public welfare, that increased con 
sumption and prosperity are an outgrowth of 
lower costs and higher wages. 

Too many of us have been uniorunate in 
getting our economics as just another sub 
ject in the college curriculum rather than as 
an interpretation oi the very human rela- 
tions of workers to employers and of the 
educators and counselors to both workers 
and employers. “Wages” was to me, in 
those student days, a refined mathematical 
calculation in which, as I look at it now, the 
worker got the “leavins.” Lauck, whose 
sympathies are with the worker, but who 
sees the problem from both sides, makes 
wages a story about people and their country 
and the inspiriting theme is that “the pros 
perity of the country depends upon the pros- 
perity of the individual citizen instead of the 
prosperity of the individual being conditioned 
upon the prosperity of the country.” 

Tugwell’s “Industry's Coming oi 
(Harcourt, Brace) is, in a sense, the 
runner of the discussed in the fore 
going. It is two years old. It may well 
introduction to some of the 
specinc phases of industrial deve lop 
ment. It sets up hypotheses and gropes for 
solutions. Here and there, as when dis- 
cussing the possible productive contributions 
of women, the author’s contentions are open 
to serious question, but at all events it is a 
challenging book which the teacher and the 
counselor may well read as a background for 
the industrial panorama. After giving an 
account of progress in productivity, Tugwell 
sets up nine general causes and twenty-two 


also 


Age’ 
tore 


books 


be read as an 
more 


special causes tor increased producti, 

First among the former he places 
spread of general and technical educatior 
although he qualifies it by saying, “Notwit 
standing the certainty that when we conx 
a list of the main barriers to progress, the 
vackwardness of American education w 
have to be set down as one of the most 
portant, still it is true also that this edu 
tion factor deserves a place among the cau 
ot our remarkable national achievement 
the industrial field.” Of the existence 
efhcacy of vocational guidance as such 
takes no cognizance, but he does refer 
such phases as 

‘Study of personnel; use of care in 
processes of hiring, shifting and promot 
Introduction of fitness tests; and the rule 
promotion by merit 

“Reorganization of methods of wage pa 
ment to achieve fairness and a maximun 
wage-incentive. And the pressure of high 
wage-scales and reduced hours making ne 
much study of ways to cut costs bx 
lowering or increasing hours 


essary 
sides 
vork 
[he spread of various schemes for 

creasing the welfare of employees at wor 
and for increasing democracy in control 

Later, in discussing “what we want ir 
industry,” he says, “If his education has beer 
sufficient, if it has, so to speak, placed him ¢ 
it should, the elements of his problem will 
present to his mind. He will know son 
thing of his world and of himself and he w 
more or wisely to the 
mination of his role in the d 


wages 


proceed less 
drama « 
kind, a drama which may take a tragic tur 
true, but which 1 wuch 
furnish an unhappy ending 11 
coming-of-age have been made 
about this education? Will it ce 
no conscious effort toward orient 
is made? Vocational guidance is tryi 
While the author says little of a 
he is keen to diagnose the disease, for amor 
the barriers to productivity he notes, “T! 
conservatism of education: the 
of past standards rather than the freeing an 
training of intelligence and the slowness « 
the enlargement of educational program 
the conservatism, also, of the highly traine 
technician, and of others whose educati 
has served to fix rather than free imagina 
tions.” Further on he says, “There is 2 
good deal of truth in the criticism which ha 
been made of our educational system, that 
we not only do not train children to live 
but that we actually try to train them 1r 
ways which unfit them to live. Educatior 
rightly conceived, one would think, ought t 
make people better fitted to cope with the 
problems they will certainly have to face. 
but anyone who conceives our educationa 


le SS like ] 
his choice 
rightly 
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what 
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tion 
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gram m these terms ha mly to thin papel and magazines will giv 

k seriously over his own schooling to un In addition, however, try a book or twe 
derstand how mistaken this is and how far Franklin J. Keller. Principal. East Side 

ort we characteristically come.” Continuati nn School. New Yo 

Since Professor Tugwell is a_ college 

wher his lament as to the mental attitude 




























reshmen is understandable, but | fear that VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY By M: 
ege teachers as a class can ly blame Rogers Lane Scranton, Pa 
n high schools iuthor writes xtbook Company, 1929 
ung men and women characteristically 
me to college wit very neat and well-ar Probably ( mprehe ve series 
lated ideas concerning everything Chey ol books dealing with the problems of occ 
not fitted to learn anything more until vat ] s “ f 


systen 



















| secondary Manutacturing an Mechanica! Industri 
ucation 1s more undicap than a help [hese three volumes will be accompani ’ 
going forward into the fields of higher i Manual on Vocations in Industry, whict 
1 u ] lves serves aS a most excellent handbook the 






dary use < the tea r in dealing w 












ols would discover that their business is tonal studies either cups 
ot to inculcate doctrines but to help in de tions or throu the ia he 
eloping a certain technique learning Manual and Volume and Il are now cor 
ich would free the minds of youth t jleted and ready ior us idvertiseme 
nge forward into unexplored fields f n this issu f the é three 
wledge.’ | fear that the colleges then volume i utline ve 
elves only confirm this attitude and that the attractive flexible leat! OV x7 
ugwells are the exceptions in primary, se¢ hese texts are well adapt ‘ ‘ 
soher educatiot : rincipal ; lommonts 












symposium on the new industrial rev 





Vocational counselors, educator 1 general Much empha t ’ 
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miss their calling ii they accept tl 1 equirer t t 

view that everytning 1 veil aS it is, a that t 
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we do not need to consider everyt 






vhich happens to exist It es too far it pecial att 
iccepting present tren i vitabl in text ry 

! ? ‘ ‘ ; + + ] ] | ef 
lesirable It overlook he ecide asin 





ndustrialism is dynam at 
ind that this change, 
trolled, will not necessarily be for t bet Illustrate the 





ci I nmaust? contall i OI 









ter. It also overlooks certain patent dis general survey ccupati 

advantages of the present which no one, | tains a philosophy of the 

think, would defend unless he were utterly as to its needs, tent at 

fatuous There is poverty, there 1s child ing method. An outlin t 
labor, there is waste, there is war, there 1s of lesson plans enables t 

the terrific grinding monotony of machine their wn plat Charts a ! 





substitution, there is the filth and disorder marize the Cet uf 
of our cities; and all of these grow more or ing form 
less out of the industrial system as we have Every teacher at all dw ra 










it.” pational studies will be glad t th 
But you, vocational counselor, must knou most excellent series of bool I 
about these things. Observation, the news can feel herself adequate! 
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Dr. G. V nnett t Universit ra - 
Calli 
Southern ( rnia. Itha en embodie« n I parning D y the ented Cils 
» - ( mnt size l¢ re the i] principle c re y j t ro} SOC] 
use of vocational counselors and t rse In the roduct , Tea 
ecupational exploration, tryout nd vocational explorat consist Tra: 
mato! 1 study < fact cernin 
Cal 
+ " . Le > ’ ' ‘3 al 
Myers points out in his book, The Problem the Bureau's classification would 
of I ttional Guidance, that there are difh be effective 
ilties and many important limitations in set irticipatior t 
ting up a desirable exploratory cour n the ination.” So we 279 
scl As now offered, the experiences < lasses engaged in poultry raising 
an exploratory nature are confined to a field course on Animal Husbandr testing sé 250 
ar too narrow Actual conditions as they n the Plant Acriculture course: bakin : 
‘ | . ‘ ~ = ‘ »2 
appear 1 mployment do not exist in schools ‘uits in the Food Exploration blea — 
There are no teachers who are properly pre cloth when exploring Cl t ) 
P ; 20 
pared to teach tryout courses; a few that are tilding a house in the . 
t hn 1] nared ar 1ot in pre Yr sVr tracts Py aster * on so |} | r ] " 4 
I nic prepared are not in propel ym ~ iction amily: n ge DOOK 1 150 
pathy with the function of their work Cabinet Course; manufacturing jig saw 
} tune f . slar ry r fara - > “a ° . 
The Vpe ex] ioratt ry course oT ered Metal Trades & Manufacturineg : printir 125 
under the Vernon Bennett Plan would seem irds. tickets. and invitations in the Printir = 
4 , 4 = 7 . . . . . _— 
a pioneer in eliminating these difficulties In and Publishing exploration, etc Howev: 100 
the first place instead of providing courses since the purpose of exploration is a bi 
in the field f shopwork, trades, and farm rstandinge of the occupation, not pt 75 
7s 
ing onl; een the more common’ mature choice or skill, and since some 1 
practice, the range of occupations has f th “cupation cannot be supplied by ti c 
: 2 ans f ipations hi O occupation cann es 50 
been groupe twenty-four families chool through participation alor wn fe 


Myers’ wish, “that some venturesome soul the following methods used De 

who is at the same time wise and capable 

will undertake the difficult task,” (giving ex 1. Talks by teachers and carefull lect 0 

ploratory courses in the professions) in the laymen —_ 

near future, will be realized when this course 2. Textbooks, references, and magazine (} 
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THE INTIMATI 


PROBLEMS OI 
YOUTH By Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D 
New York Macmillan Company, 1929 


Price, $2.00 











i) ] rN im Lit oubdie ) 
nankind is ta great achievement, since the 
vorld teeming vith usele irangut To 
lebate intelligent however, upon such mat 
ters requires not only a broad losophic 
uitlook but thorough knowledge of the 
scientih ycholog i ictS gieal 1 u 
to the present An a vement indeed 

St con t I lis im the 
autho eatme e li Pro 
lems of Yout In t engaging style 
and suitabk stuce eacher or any we l] 
read layman, M Rudisill presents a con 
mon-sense d se with a pleasing, uncon 
mon s¢ I vide learning and experi 
nce 

Truly l TOD itter al ner 
these looming most serious and real in ado 
lescence and youth Isn't it refreshing 
ponder over, “It may be objected that young 
people do not fully understand what they are 
loing But ther: no time when we fully 


understand 





Youth’s probl e crystallized tre ‘ 

asic tactors determining modern lite 
c.f 

they in the final 1 rod 
ict lr} ue social, vocationa 
moral ul ill ceive an intelligen 
' ' " $ ¢} ] | a eal 1] 
handling the author who has looked well 
nto the warp and woof of the human textur 


of 192! 
For yout! optimistic 


that he elle ve t is meeting well the cha 


he is extremely 
lenge of this complex skein present-day 
living, reacting in a tar sGperior manner than 
would the youth yesterday That youth 
~ earlier date he finds sadly lacking for 
while in an all-wise maturity it has criticized 





and condemned has failed as teacher and 
guide 

Undoubtedly the adult viewpoint is yet an 
untrained, awkward guide for its own pr 
geny, and the canyons and abysses contront 
ing each growing generation need a stronger 
bridge than the human stuff of which it is 
now constructed. However, to be fair one 
cannot too severely blame a single genera 


tion, for waste has so far been unavoidable 


A religious attitude is stressed as of great 
‘st importance in the solution of life’s prob 
lems Recognition of the divine in every 


relationship imparts a tone to life and cul 
ture of which ther: equivalent.” 
ligious in the broadest sense, this author 
pleads that all such organizations becom« 
alive to their responsibility in arming yout! 
for the inescapable struggles ahead. To him 
progress in a mechanistic philosophy is meat 
Behaviorisn 


D 
Ne 








naless The psychology 


ondemns as tik 
absurd extreme.’ 
Moral issues oi sex, honesty, truth 


irrying ien 


inselfishness demand a super-human 

ance, and ethical standards will function 
when they are linked with a love for 
which man terms God. No higher ideal 
the Galilean’s has evolved to safeguard 


manity’s happiness hus, “The trene 
human affairs upward and onward 


Golden Age lies ahead.”"—Gwen Lewis 

CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES 
rH! TEACHING PERFORMAN 
OF GOOD AND POOR TEACHI 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By 
S. Bart Bloomington, Illinois, P 
School Publishing Company, 1929 


his small book presents the results 
mbyective study of the actions and a 
words of one group teachers who w 
selected because it was agreed that they 
superior teachers, and a group, the sam 


yf teachers who were below iverag: St 


tistics are given showing the number 
teachers in each group who did each 
number of acts, from laughing with the 
to putting hands in pockets. The expre 
ised in replying to pupils are especially 
teresting 

[The study concludes that “A good tea 

the social studies motivates her work ; 
many thought questions and employs a ¢ 
technique in the process; conducts class 
cussions in a conversational manner; ma 
frequent use of pupils’ experiences; att 
arefully to pupil responses; 
wealth of commentary expressions; emp! 


] 
] 
i 


possesst 


some system of appraisal of answers, ot! 


than his own; socializes class discussi 
makes frequent use of illustrative materi 
ind provides definite directions for stu 
follows a topical organization and ass 
ment of subject matter, makes some pr 
sion for individual differences, and sh 
superior knowledge of subject matter; 
juires notebooks and outside reading, ha 
well established procedure for examinati 
und good discipline ; pleasant, smiles 
preciatively, and laughs with the cl 

time to time; is enthusiastic, patient, 
humor ; 
throughout the greater part of the 


ne riod 









sesses a good sense oT 


LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON R 
LIGION 4 Symposium of Labor I 
rs throughout the World Edited 
Jerome Davis. New York, The Macn 


lan Company, 1929 


[his compilation is exciting reading 


rms of attitude are expressed, from 
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rH! FEACHER OUTSIDI! THE = education laws applying to agricultural 

SCHOOL. By J. Frank Marsh. Yonkers- labor will help 

on-Hudson, World Book Company, 1928 [he second report, “Education 

Migrant Child,” deals with existing att 

[his book 1s a volume of interesting and at educating migrant child workers. I 
helpiul advice to teachers. It is not objec ire: overcrowding of these children 
tively compiled; rather, it expresses the wis schools in California; discrimination ;¢ 
dom of Dr. Marsh drawn from his own life this group regarding school buildings, fe 
experiences. Such topics as the following irs of instruction; poor teaching sta 
are considered: imagination, religion, humor this group; general lack of educationa 
money, travel, health, recreatior portunity. Suggests careiul organizat 


MIGRATORY CHILD WORKERS. By to school plants, social welfare, healt! 





George B. Mangold and Lillian B. Hill ng, and recreational opportunities 
Bulletin 354, National Child Labor Com Any program of education for thess 
mittee, New York gratory workers should contain definite 
at al and voca il g ance i 
first pape [he Migratory Child hese children need help in finding out 
Worker,” deals exhaustively with educational the various school opportunities wit 
an cial problems arising from child labor reach, especially since the ire force 
asonal occupations, especially in the move from one locality to another 
western part of the United States. Seasonal must be acquainted with local school adv 
agricultural labor draws many families an tages and with the rules which cont: 
groups of children trom one locality to an educational needs. 
ther Cheap auto transportation has in Vocational guidance tor this grouy 
creased migratory child labor. Non-resident include training in occupation analysis 
child workers present grave problems of edu effort to increase future employment stal 
cational and social control. Traveling schools They should learn something of occupati 
located at labor camps or State-aided local requirements other than agricultural. T! 
schools teaching migratory children offer a guidance program should include a get 
possible solution; also tighter compulsory tudy of occupational fields, employment 





VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY, Vols. I, I, I! 
Vols. | and II just off press 
By May Rocers Lang, A. B., M. A. 


This series of three volumes is based on the first three Census Divisions 
of Occupations and presents in a handy and unique form a general survey o! 
the industrial professions, trades, and allied occupations. Each book is espe 
cially edited for Junior High School classes in occupations. 
Vol. I, Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Husbandry. 
Durably bound, 155 pages, 5x 7%, fully illustrated, $1.50 
Vol. II, Mining and Mineral Industries. 
Durably bound, 204 pages, 5x7%%, fully illustrated, $2.00 
Vol. III, Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries. 
In press 
MANUAL To Accompany VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Prepared especially for teachers of Occupations Classes. It is authon 
tative and the most complete book of its kind ever published. Teachers will 
find the MANUAL to be extremely useful with VOCATIONS IN INDUS- 
TRY or independently. 
Cloth Bound, 111 Pages, 6x 9, 44 inserts, $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 1216D, Scranton, Pa. 
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year 1925-26, showed that only about one of recent developments in educational ally 
third offered a course in occupations, thus sonnel practice, particularly as carried on | up the 
indicating a gain of approximately 16 per the American Council on Education. Pr oearal 
. *.¢ ‘ , . r 
cent in the number of cities offering such a tessor W. E. Parker of the University tive @ 
course.” Michigan gives a comprehensive exp! F 
——__—_—_—___— tion of the work now being carried Westi 
CHILD LABOR IN NEW JERSEY. $uidance and placement at that unive mp 
~ . . . air ais sse t 1dCe hang 
Part 1, Employment of School Children, ce hp chok me in enya aa erate ane 
by Nettie P. McGill and Mary Skinner. ? a Py = oa os ni 
: - ane ; eee" and Professor M. S. Viteles of the Univer nen 
U. S. Children’s Bureau Publication ; : 2 , 
7 ‘ ; . “wir sity of Pennsylvania tells of the courses 1 eport 
No. 192. Washington, Government Print F . ‘ “ter 
= industrial psychology now being provide: 
ing Office, 1929 die 
engineering students, who are more and n ly 
or ] - > « tions ot ¢ s - so atu ' : 
[his report of 140 pages is a detailed sta liable = grey , rages cow ae a 
gore Figs Professor W. V. Owen of Purdue Univ scribe 
tistical study of children in street work and in dian tin eetanis dete to 1 hae” 
other occupations in Newark and Paterson, ; yeseeen’ . ee pr vai 
New Jersey Little attempt is made, ap pare a caretully worded ease ee ges" 
. mpt ; iasote as a ve 
parently, to propose remedies for abuses character and policy of the firm for the ¢g 174 
ance of prospective employees oublis 
a Professor B. V. Moore of Pennsylvani Suppl 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH AN State College tells about three investigatior Meve: 
NUAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE in which groups of twenty or twenty-five f the 
HELD AT THE PENNSYLVANIA _- students were rated by college personnel i: mpi 
STATE COLLEGE, May 16 to 18, 1929. _ structors and by industrial personnel ag ce.” 
Technical Bulletin No. 6, The School of as to their appearance. Two striking fact ook. 
ingineering, Pennsylvania State College. were brought out: first, that there is ar id / 
Price, 50 cents enormous range of variation among the var py 
us judges, this range being perhaps tw: York 
Che report of this conierence contains a points out of a possible twenty-five; secor Hoga 
number of interesting articles valuable to the correlation between average rank of tice” 
the counselor. Dr. D. A. Robertson speaks men rated and their scholarship is pract sh’'d 
—__ 
HERE AT LAST! 




















Occupational Exploratory Courses 


For Junior High School and Grades 7 - 9 








Edited by G. Vernon Bennett, A.M., J.D., Ph.D., Department 


f Education, University of Southern California 


Outlines of six hundred lessons divided into twenty-iour 
units of twenty-five days each. By classifying the several 
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Steps are being taken to follow 


cally zero 
up the men rated to see what influence ap 
pearance has on their selection as prospec 
tive employees 

F. A. Merrick, General Manager o1 the 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
npany, gives an interesting sketch of 
hanges taking place in industry which will 
fect the demand for technically trained 
nen [There are interesting 


norts 


several other 


] he lV ocationa uidance Waga 
February, 1929, page 236 
scribed an eighteenth-century handbook en 
tled, “A General Description of all Trade 
sted in Alphabetical Order, et print 
1747, and about which an article had been 
iblished in the London Times Educational 
ipplement for November 17, 1928. Mr 
Meyer Bloomfield has reminded the writer 
the former note that on page xi of his 
mpilation, “Readings in Vocational Guid 
ince,” he reproduced the title-page of this 
ook, a copy of which he obtained from th 
ld Astor Library in New York City A 
py of the original book is now in the New 
rk Public Library. It 1s curious that th 
‘The Industrious ‘Pren 


there was de 


30th of September” of the same year; rt 
would not be unlikely if there was a cor 
nection between the two events 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
he Automobile Mechanic in New ( 
leans. By Virginia Peeler. Vocational Ir 
formation Monographs, No. 14, High 


Scholarship Association, [nc., New Orlean: 
1929 


Sch 


he Building Trades. Prepared by Jose; 
jettryes under the direction the Nation: 
Junior Personnel Service, In New York 
Vocational Bulletin N 4, The Kiwar 

Clul New York City, 1929 
Sue SS and ite ? ung 1C¢ uNIGaM Ve 


cational Experiences of the College Grad 
uate By Clarence S. Yoakum Michigar 


Business Studies, Vol. Il, No May, 1929 
Bureau of Business Research, School of 
Business Administratior Universit 


Michigan 


l-actory Labor Turnover in Michigan. By 
©. W. Blackett. Michigan Business Studies 
Vol. Il, No. 1, November, 1928 


Bureau 




















e’ and “The Idle 'Prentice” were “Pub Busiress Research, School of Business Ad 
sh’d according to Act of Parliament the ministration, University Michigar 
| The Century Education Series 
>. . > 
Exhibit Material The Problem of 
° , } 
Industrial Education N 
FOR THE 

| \ AR HUR B M ‘ \| 
. i 
Convention tcate P | 
} 
Material for the annual ex , ’ re ; } 


hibit should be mailed as soon 
as possible to the Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee 
Robert Hoppock, Rahway 
High School, Rahway, New 
Jersey. Occupational informa 
tion leaflets, posters, record 
forms, etc., will all be wel- 


come. 
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By means of factual evidence and detailed analysis of authenti 
Situations, the author of this volume, Helen D. Bragdon, at 


tempts to build up a sound concept of student needs and adjust 
ments. She selects for detailed comment the significant cour 
seling problems of the Liberal Arts College for women Phe 


principles involved are of universal application 
Price, $2.50 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 20-22, 1930 


Final arrangements have been made to have the headquarters of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association Annual Convention at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, February 20-22, 1930. This hotel is well situated on the 
Boardwalk, and we are assured of the best accommodations at reasonable price: 
Everybody is strongly urged to apply at once for reservations directly to the hotel 
management. Use the application blank below. Additional blanks may be secured 
from the Chairman of the Publicity Committee, Mr. Robert Hoppock, Rahway 
High School, Rahway, New Jersey 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


February 20 to 22 inclusive, 1930 





Mr. H. H. HaLtMaAn 

Manager, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dear Sir:— Please make hotel reservations noted below: 

Room with bath for ________ people. Rate preferred $-—_ (per day 
Room without bath for ____—. people. Rate preferred $ (per day 
Above room rate is based on—-American plan (_ ), European plan (_ ) 
(Check plan desired) 

Arriving February ———, hour A.M. — P.M. Leaving 

NOTE :—Hotels cannot promise that rooms can be in readiness for occupancy early in 
the morning unless request is made that the engagement commence the night before. | 
you plan to remain for the N. E. A. Superintendence Dept. indicate by date of leaving x 
that the hotel can plan to accommodate you 
Room will be occupied by 

Educational 
Name position 





Name —— 


Mailing address 








City 





Hotel Rates American plan| Rooms without private bath Rooms with private bath 

Chalfonte- | (with meals) | _ — , 1 

Hadd | European plan | One person I'wo persons One person Two persons 

Hall ( without 6.00 to 8.00 12.00 to 14.00; 10.00 to 12.00 14.00 to 22.00 
meals ) 3.00 to 4.00 5.00 to 7.00) 5.00 to 8.00 8.00 to 12.0 


Execute in detail and mail to H. H. Hallman, Manager, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, N. J 





